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THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF HOLLAND 
AND BELGIUM 


BELGIAN NEUTRALITY 

WHEN the Great War began in 1914 Belgium was subject to the 
limitations on her sovereignty involved in the status of neutrality 
imposed by the Treaty of London 1839, from which she was released 
by the Treaty of Versailles (Article 31). In the post-war years there 
was regular contact between the French and Belgian General Staffs, 
arranged as early as 1920. Belgium was a partner to the Locarno 
Treaties, and was therefore an integral part of the security system of 
the West. 

The Belgian Government, however, thought it necessary to re- 
consider their position after the German reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land. On Oct. 14, 1936, an important declaration of policy was 
made by King Leopold in a speech before the Belgian Cabinet on the 
introduction of a new scheme for defence. The Cabinet endorsed the 
speech and published it in full.t This pronouncement affirmed the 
principle that Belgium must follow a policy which placed her outside 
any dispute which might arise between her neighbours. Belgium did 
not wish to return to the pre-war status of enforced neutrality, nor 
did she seek isolation. She retained her membership of the League 
of Nations, but she made the definite reservation that she could not 
permit the transit of belligerent forces, even for League action, except 

* The speech and the relevant documents are collected in Documents on International 
1 ffairs 1939, R.1.1.A., Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 220-51. For an authorita- 
tive explanation of Belgian foreign policy see Paul van Zeeland, ‘‘Aims of Recent 
Belgian Foreign Policy” in Foreign Affairs, Vol. No. 1, October 1939. New York, 


Council of Foreign Relations. See also the Bulletin of Nov. 7, 1936, ‘Belgian Policy 
and King Leopold’s Declaration’’. 
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on her own interpretation in any particular case of her duties in 
connection with Article 16 of the Covenant. 

In the so-called Brussels Declaration of April 24, 1937,' Great 
Britain and France accepted the Belgian position, and renewed the 
pledges of assistance in the event of aggression which they had given 
on March 19, 1936, but Belgium was released from her obligations 
under the Locarno Treaties. The desired equilibrium was completed 
by the receipt of a Declaration from Germany (Oct. 13, 1937) 
reaffirming her pledge to respect the inviolability and integrity of 
Belgium (unless she took part in military action directed against 
Germany), and to lend her assistance if Belgium were attacked.: 
Theoretically, therefore, Belgium was safe from being involved in 
war with her big neighbours. * 

Belgium then proceeded to strengthen her military resources, and 
to extend the period of military service, a course which would have 
been difficult without a reorientation of policy for various reasons 
Among these reasons were the dislike of the Flemings for the French 
connection, and the fear general among all sections that Belgium 
might be dragged into a war with which she was not immediately 
concerned, and considerable hostility, especially among Flemish 
Catholics, to the Franco-Russian Alliance. Belgians generally, but, 
in particular, Flemings, had to be convinced that they would only 
have to take up arms if their independence was directly threatened 
before they would submit to further sacrifices. 

Both on the German and on the French frontiers of Belgium 
fortifications have been erected by her neighbours. As no one sup- 
poses that Belgium is going to attack either of them they must be 
designed to meet just such an occasion as Belgium has insistently 
said she will not permit—the transit of armed forces to attack another 
Power. 


DutcH NEUTRALITY 


Holland has never been under a system of neutrality such as that 
imposed on Belgium up to 1914. The country has a long record of 
neutrality. She has always maintained those friendly relations with 
Germany essential to the economic life of both countries on account of 
Dutch control of the mouths of the Rhine and natural because of the 
close cultural contacts between the two nations. During the war of 
1914-18 there was never any serious threat to the highly-prized and 


1 In the form of a joint communication by the British and French Ambassadors 
in Brussels to the Foreign Minister, M. Spaak, and his reply. 

2? The German declaration was not identical with that of Great Britain and Franc 
They were based on different assumptions with regard to Belgium’s attitude towards 
obligations undertaken in virtue of Article 16 of the Covenant. (For the officia! 
commentaries of the German and Belgian governments see Documents on Internation 
Affairs 1937, R.1.1.A., Oxford University Press, 1939, pp. 193-6.) 

3 The course of events was, of course, not quite so simple as the above brief account 
might suggest. For an examination of the whole of the circumstances see A. | 
Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs 1937, Vol. 1. R.1.1.A., Oxford Universit) 
Press, 1938, pp. 346-68. 
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stoutly maintained Dutch neutrality; indeed, a neutral Holland, even 
under British contraband control, provided Germany with some 
much-needed supplies, and opened a window on the outside world, 
providing a channel for many humanitarian contacts which none of 
the belligerents desired to see broken. The continuance of strict 
neutrality is passionately desired by the Dutch. 

Holland has never accepted any formal guarantee from any 
country, though it is evident that no attack on her could leave 
Great Britain unmoved, and, indeed, the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of the Low Countries has long been a cardinal element in 
British foreign policy. Whereas Belgium, in the new orientation of 
her policy in 1936, achieved “‘equilibrium” by accepting guarantees 
from France and Great Britain on the one hand and from Germany 
on the other, Holland stood aloof from all commitments. She de- 
clined the offer made in Herr Hitler’s speech of Jan. 30, 1937, 
that ‘‘the German Government have assured Belgium and Holland 
that they are ready to recognize and guarantee those States as neutral 
regions in perpetuity’. In a statement made on Feb. 31, 1937, 
Jonkheer de Graeff, then Foreign Minister, said: 


“The Netherlands cannot conclude a Treaty with another State 
regarding the inviolability of Netherlands territory, as this inviola- 
bility is for the Netherlands an axiom which cannot suitably be the 
subject of an agreement concluded by the Netherlands.”’ 


This declaration exactly defines the standpoint of successive 
Dutch Governments. It does not of course exclude unilateral 
assurances that no aggression is or will be contemplated, and such 
assurances have recently been given—in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag 
speech of Sept. 6,* by Herr Goebbels to the press on Sept. 
21,* and to the Dutch correspondents in Berlin at the Wilhelmstrasse 
on Nov. 12, when they were assured that Germany would not 
break her pledge or violate Dutch neutrality. 

The Dutch have been meticulously correct in their interpretation 
of neutrality under international law, and the Government have 
gone farther than law requires, by maintaining a close watch on the 
press to avoid the publication of matter likely to give offence in 
Germany. The showing of war films has been prohibited. The Dutch 
Orange Book, containing the correspondence of the Dutch Govern- 
ment with the belligerents during the first months of war, contains 
a section on blockade. The Dutch protests against the contraband 
lists issued by the Allies are printed, together with a similar protest, 


On inquiry the offer was found to refer to the German Memorandum of March 7, 
1936, and the German Peace Plan of March 31, 1936. 

* “The new Reich has endeavoured to continue the traditional German friendship 
with Holland. It has neither found any existing differences with that State nor 
created any new ones. As soon as I took over the Government I tried immediately 
to create friendly relations with Belgium. The Reich has raised no demands likely 
to be considered a threat to Belgium.”’ 

* “Germany never had and does not have any intention of violating the neutrality 
of Belgium, the Netherlands, or Luxembourg.”’ 
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to Germany. There is also a note to Lord Halifax by the Dutch 
Minister in London on the “‘black list’’ in so far as it affects Nether- 
lands subjects. Correspondence between the Dutch and British 
Governments on the delays in the examination of ships is also pub- 
lished. The contents of the book make it clear that German protests 
of undue submission to the British contraband control are quite un- 
founded. The book also gives particulars of the Dutch declaration 
of neutrality, and the assurances given by the belligerent States that 
Dutch neutrality would be respected. This publication was discussed 
on the Foreign Office Vote in the Lower House on Nov. 8 and 9. 
Nevertheless, there have been a series of official and semi-official pro- 
tests in Berlin. After the crisis of Sept. 1938, the German con- 
trolled press complained that in the Dutch partial mobilization at 
that time more troops had been concentrated on the German and the 
Dutch frontier. Since the outbreak of war the protests have mainly 
been directed against Dutch “‘submission”’ to the British contraband 
control, and these attacks came to a head in the crisis of the second 
week in November. At the same time warnings were given against 
any collaboration with Belgium. * 

The Dutch point of view was restated in a speech by M. van 
Kleffens, the new Foreign Minister on Nov. 9. He emphatically 
denied that Holland was accepting without protest any British 
measures of contraband control that might be regarded as infringing 
Dutch neutrality. ‘“We do not wish to be a British instrument against 
Germany any more than a German instrument against Great Britain. 


The correctness of our attitude is beyond reproach. The world should 
know that this is an independent people which, according to the 
words of King William III, puts its faith in God and its own re- 
sources.” 

Belgium also has maintained strict neutrality, but there was no 
rigid control of the press until Nov. 10, when three papers were 
suspended. 


DuTCH-BELGIAN RELATIONS 


For various reasons, some of which go back to the separation in 
the ’thirties of the last century, Dutch-Belgian relations have not 
been close and not always very cordial, though they have always 
been correct. Holland remained neutral when Germany invaded 
Belgium in 1914, and her neutrality has always been absolute, 
whereas Belgium, until 1936, moved in the French orbit. ‘he first 
signs of a real change in their relations was the exchange of royal 
visits in 1938. In the present crisis, King Leopold paid the sudden 
visit to Queen Wilhelmina on Nov. 6-7 which resulted in the 

1 It was widely believed in London that German pressure came to a head in 4! 
intimation that Germany would no longer tolerate Dutch ships trading with he! 


enemies, nor would she permit any pact of mutual assistance between Holland an’ 
Belgium. (Manchester Guardian, Nov. 9, 1939.) 
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‘peace message”’ to the rulers of the warring States. This common 
action showed a general agreement on policy. It may be that events 
have forced some agreement on common action if either is attacked, 
but both have declared that no formal staff conversations have taken 
place,* though the possibility of the violation of Dutch territory for 
the invasion of Belgium must be present in the minds of the military 
staffs of both countries. The difficulties of common action are evi- 
dent from the map. The vulnerable section lies between the Waal 
and the Albert Canal, and the lines of retreat of the Dutch and 
Belgian armies would be in divergent directions. 


THE GERMAN MENACE TO BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The indications of danger in the last month were of two kinds: 
(1) a threatening tone in official and semi-official German quarters; 
and (2) the massing of German troops near the frontier.* The possible 
reasons for these phenomena were a matter of surmise, though some 
connection between the two was naturally assumed. 

From the purely economic point of view it would seem that Ger- 
many has much to gain from the neutrality and independence of the 
two countries. If an attack on either of them were contemplated it 
would probably be for military and strategic reasons. The demon- 
strations might be directed to creating a state of fear and uncertainty 
favourable to German political manoeuvres generally. But the con- 
centration of troops on their frontiers might be a preliminary to an 
invasion undertaken in order to turn the strongest defences of the 
Maginot Line, probably impregnable to direct attack, though again 
the defences on the northern frontier of France have been so much 
strengthened that the success of any such movement must be pro- 
blematical. Or it might be attempted with the intention of using 
Dutch ports as submarine bases, and Dutch aerodromes as bombing 
bases, so that German fighting machines might accompany their 
bombing planes to Great Britain and provide them with defence they 
at present lack. Or the object might be to secure some of the wealth 
concentrated in ‘‘Fortress’’ Holland. There has been no secret made 
of the fact that the first objective of an invasion of Holland would be 
to secure the riches of Amsterdam with its treasures and its great 
warehouses of useful stocks. ¢ 


* Courteous replies direct to the Sovereigns were returned by King George and 
President Lebrun. Herr Hitler contented himself with a reply through Herr von 
Ribbentrop to the Dutch and Belgian Ambassadors in Berlin on Nov. 14. For 
particulars see pp. 36 and 37 below. 

* On the other hand, a Daily Telegraph correspondent reported (Nov. 8) a Dutch 
official as stating that ‘technical contact between the military attachés of both 
countries is continuous’’. 

* The Dutch press was very reticent even at the height of the crisis (Nov. 9-11). 

* It is perhaps worth noting that the German threat to Holland has brought with 
it a recrudescence in Japan of interest in the Dutch East Indies. It is reported from 
lokyo (see The Times of Nov. 10) that a new body, the Institute of the Pacific, has 
been formed to take advantage of any opportunities in that area which may emerge 
through the European war. 
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A German invasion of Belgium would be much more difficult and 
hazardous than it was in 1914 because of the great improvements 
in Belgian defence generally (see below). It would probably be most 
feasible through Dutch Limburg. On the other hand, any attack on 
either country would instantly bring aid from the Allies by sea and 
air, and the result might be that Germany’s enemies obtained the 
desired harbours and aerodromes together with the right of flying 
over territory they must at present avoid. 

Whatever the reasons, it seems improbable that the Dutch 
Government took the extensive precautions they did between Noy. 
1 and Nov. 12 without good cause, and that there was a real 
crisis on Nov. 10-12.1 Since that date there has happily been a 
deétente,* for which conflicting explanations are given. It may have 
arisen from a belief, in Berlin, that the two countries would co- 
operate effectively, leaving any German thrust in the centre in danger 
on both flanks; dissuasion by German military experts; and fear of 
serious offence to other great neutrals. * 

In any case the crisis was dispelled, and it is hoped there will be 
no recurrence. Meanwhile both countries look well to their guns. 
An attempt is made in the accompanying map to explain the 
nature and extent of the defence available. 


MAIN LINES OF BELGIAN DEFENCE 


1. A line of light defences sufficient for delaying purposes running 
from the French frontier opposite Longwy close to the Luxembourg 
frontier and thence at a slightly greater distance from the German 
frontier through Malmédy and Hervé to the Dutch frontier. * 

2. A second line about eight to ten miles behind the southern 
(Luxembourg) end of the first, running through Virton, Neufchateau 
and St. Hubert. 

3. The main line of defence along the Meuse, which runs for a 
large part of the way through a deep ravine from the French frontier, 
connecting the fortresses of Dinant, Huy, Liége, and another fortress, 
Eben Emael, at the point where the Albert Canal starts from the 


1 The various incidents leading to the fear of invasion and the steps taken by the 
Dutch authorities are shown in the chronology below. 

2 On Nov. 13 the Dutch Prime Minister said, in a lunch-hour broadcast, that the 
rumours of acute danger had been groundless, and sought to explain why, among 
the belligerent peoples, credence was given so easily, and in perfectly good faith, to 
the rumour of a violation of their territory. 

3 It was stated by correspondents in Brussels that the Italian and Spanish Govern 
ments had informed the German Government by diplomatic channels that they wer 
interested in the maintenance of the integrity of Belgian and Dutch territory. 1 hs 
was denied by the Stefani Agency as regards Italy. 

4Captain Liddell Hart (The Defence of Britain, London, Faber & Faber, 1939 
pp. 219-20) describes the means by which full use has been made in the south of th 
cover offered by the Ardennes and of the barriers offered by the deep valleys of the 
Ourthe and the Ambléve. Important defence posts, bridges, prepared demolition 
posts, etc. were manned even in peacetime. The whole area of the road to Liége 
through Aachen is strongly defended. On the Hervé plateau, only a few miles from the 
frontier, are a series of defence posts. 
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Meuse on its way to Antwerp. The whole line of the Albert Canal is 
fortified, with a line of casements, about three to the mile, along the 
near bank. 

4. If the main line of the Meuse were forced, further lines of de- 
fence, including some possibilities of inundation, have been prepared 
on the rivers between the Meuse and the Scheldt. Moreover 
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“protective inundation”’ of part of the lowlands north of the Albert 
Canal was put into effect in the recent crisis. 

Army and Navy. Military service was extended by the Law of 
1937, providing an annual contingent of 88,000 men. The strength 
in 1938 was 4,641 officers and 86,500 other ranks, organized in seven 
infantry and two cavalry units.! Under mobilization, decreed on 
Sept. 2 last, the army numbers about 600,000. There is no 
navy, except one fishery protection vessel. The number of aeroplanes 
in service in 1938 was 210. 


DutcH LINES OF DEFENCE 


1. The Eastern frontiers of Holland, though relatively less de- 
fensible, are provided with a series of obstacles sufficient to delay an 
invader. These include preparations for the mining of bridges, the 
flooding of certain areas, and fortified machine-gun and other 
positions along the German frontier to cover the main lines of 
approach and the bridges across the Maas and the Yssel. The 
southern ‘‘appendix’’ of Limburg is more vulnerable, as the area 
cannot be inundated, and the River Maas (Meuse) runs not near the 
German frontier but on the Belgian-Dutch frontier. 

2. A more important line of defence follows the Yssel and the 
Meuse. It extends from Zwolle to Maestricht with zones of possible 
inundation near Amersfoort. It is strengthened by numerous concrete 
and other emplacements, the approaches to which can be flooded. 

3. The polders created in the Zuider Zee can be inundated at will. 
A second line of defence runs from the Zuider Zee to Wageningen. 

4. The main defence line is the inundation area between the 
Zuider Zee and the Maas running from Muiden to the Maas. Utrecht 
is the centre of this area. The water line is roughly that of the River 
Vecht, with areas branching out to the three great rivers. Behind 
this water line lies ‘‘Fortress’’ Holland, containing the great industrial 
and commercial centres. 

5. The southern defence of the “‘island”’ of ‘‘Fortress Holland”’ is 
a line running from the junction of the Maas and the Waal at 
Woudrichem along the Waal to Biesbosch. 

It will be seen from the map (1) that the defences of the eastern 
provinces of Holland are not so strong as those of the two coastal 
provinces, North Holland and South Holland, with parts of the pro- 
vinces of Zeeland and Utrecht. Amsterdam itself is a fortified place; 
(2) that the defence of North Brabant is difficult unless the line of the 
Maas can be held, and that southern Limburg is scarcely defensible, 
though efforts are being made to strengthen defences. 

The flooding contemplated is a gradual impregnation leading to 4 
depth of water varying from a few inches to some feet, and thought 

1A considerable proportion of the peacetime strength are professional soldiers 
who are to be found in large numbers in the motorized cavalry corps, the fortress 


artillery units and the Chasseurs Ardonnais. The former cyclist units, 3,000 men 
were all professionals (Liddell Hart, ibid., p. 226). 
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to be impenetrable either by mechanized units or by cavalry. The 
water-level in the canals has been raised so that flooding can be 
instantaneous. 

Army and Navy. In 1938 the average strength of the home army 
was 16,000, organized in four divisions. The average strength of the 
overseas army was 40,000. Under full mobilization, ordered on 
Sept. 2 last, the strength was about 350,000. Holland possessed 
in 1938 about 500 aeroplanes, including bombers of the latest models, 
and manned by picked men. 

The Dutch fleet, including four cruisers, one coast defence ship, 
eight destroyers, twenty-one submarines, and a number of auxiliary 
craft, is mainly for the defence of Netherlands India. 

M. B. 


GERMANY’S MINERAL SUPPLIES. IT—OIL 


1. Stocks AND HOME PRODUCTION 


GERMANY has, in recent years, imported far more petroleum products 
than she has produced within her own borders, though her home pro- 
duction has been considerably increased. General L6b,’ outlining the 
objects of the Four Year Plan with respect to petroleum in 1938, stated 
that home production in 1936 supplied 42 per cent of the country’s needs, 
the refining of crude oil imports 8 per cent, and imports of refined products 
50 per cent. He estimated that, in the planning period, consumption of 
petrol would rise by 33 per cent to 3.0 million tons, that of diesel oil by 
50 per cent to 1.58 million tons, and that of lubricants by 25 per cent 
to 0.57 million, while the 1940 consumption of other oil products he put 
at 1.37 million. From these figures it may be deduced that consumption 
in 1936 was as follows: 

Petrol ; . 2.25 million tons 

Diesel Oil. - 0.%6 


Lubricants . . OS 
Others (say) « Soe 


Total . . 4.56 
If 58 per cent of this total was imported, then total petroleum imports 
should have been some 2,700,000 tons, but, in fact, they were 4,218,000. 
lhis seems to give evidence of a considerable storage of imported supplies, 
and, indeed, other evidence of this policy is not lacking. 
rhe imports of crude and refined petroleum in recent years have been 
as follows (in thousands of tons): 
1936 1937 1938 1939 (Ist 6 months) 
Crude . ; 983 1,198 1,326 512¢ 
Refined . 3,235 3,109 3,641 2,008* 
Total . 4,218 4,307 4,967 2,520 


* Excluding those through Bohemia, Moravia and Austria. 


Taking into account the considerable expansion of home production 
(especially by synthesis) since 1936, it appears that as much as 6 or 7 


1 Vierjahresplan, February, 1938: quoted by The Economist, May 28, 1938. 
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million tons of imported petroleum may have been stored in the last three 
and a half years. 

The German home supplies of petroleum and related fuels are derived 
from natural deposits, mostly in north-eastern Germany, benzol from gas 
works and coke-ovens, alcohol from potato starch, and low temperature 
distillation or hydrogenation of coal and lignite. The ultimate reserves 
of natural petroleum appear to be unknown or kept secret, but though an 
active search for new fields has been prosecuted, three-quarters of the 
output in 1937 still came from the Nienhagen field, south-east of Hamburg. 
In the first half of 1939 the total output of German wells was 365,000 tons, 
but this should not necessarily be taken as the utmost which they are 
capable of producing in six months. 

As to the other home sources, the 1938 output of benzol was 540,000 
metric tons, and this is unlikely to expand greatly, as it depends entirely 
upon the amount of coal used for quite independent purposes in industries 
which were then probably working to capacity. Similarly, alcohol pro- 
duction, at 210,000 tons in 1937, is likely rather to contract than to expand, 
as potatoes are more valuable for food than for this purpose. The most 
important home sources are a number of plants, largely in the Ruhr 
district, using the Bergius, Fischer Tropsch, and other processes for the 
production of fuel oils from bituminous coal, lignite, or tar oils. Those 
already in operation probably have an output of 1.7 or 1.8 millions tons, 
mostly of light motor spirit, though at least one plant synthesizes high- 
grade diesel oil from tar oils and producer gas. 

Four other plants are known of, which are not due to start production 
till 1941, including the very large one of the Hydrierwerk Pélitz A.G. at 
Stettin, and it is possible that these may double the present output by the 
beginning of 1942—the date by which it was originally hoped to make the 
country independent of foreign supplies. It should be noted that five 
tons of bituminous coal or a much larger quantity of lignite are required to 
produce one ton of liquid fuel. 

The newly acquired territories of the Reich have none of them export 
surpluses of oil. The Austrian production is about 33,000 tons annually, 
that of Czecho-Slovakia about 18,000, and that of the Jaslo oilfield in 
Poland, which goes to Germany under the partition, about 118,000. The 
internal oil and other liquid fuel output of greater Germany this year 
may therefore be put at some 3.4 or 3.5 million tons, and that of 1941 at 
some 5.2 million, f/us an unknown extra amount which it may be possible 
to extract from the wells in an emergency. 

It would be a mistake to pay attention to this total only, however, since 
the necessity for imports is greater in respect of some products than of 
others. The Petroleum Press Report for February 17th, 1939, stated that, 
while home production covered about 53 per cent of peacetime require- 
ments of light motor spirit (which were estimated to amount to some 3.1 
million tons), only a little over 10 per cent of requirements of diesel oil 
(1.5 million tons) were so covered. Moreover, it is well known tl.at for th 
purposes of aviation only those fractions of the petroleum which contail 
a high proportion of octane are suitable, and these are not, apparently, 
produced in great quantity by the processes of synthesis used in most 
German plants. Only distillation of natural petroleum and certail 
hydrogenation processes yield aircraft fuel. 


1 Large extra purchases of Estonian potatoes may at least enable the alcohol 
supply to be maintained. 
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13 
2. IMPORTS 


Since German home production still seems to be below even peacetime 
requirements, therefore, it is important to see what sources of imports are 
likely to remain open to her in war. The percentage distribution of origin 
of her 1938 supply (as far as the Old Reich was concerned) was as follows: 


Venezuela and Netherlands E. Indies . 45.1 


U.S.A. ' ; ‘ ; ‘ ~ 
Rumania 

Mexico 

Iran . 

India 

Peru 

Russia 

All others 


The percentages underlined refer to sources which will be very imperfectly 
or not at all available in time of war, owing to the Contraband Control. 
They total 87.3 per cent of all imports, or about 4,340,000 tons. If it is 
assumed that as much as 2 million tons of these imports were stored 
(and this seems to be the upper limit, since the “Petroleum Press’’ 
estimates the Old Reich’s requirements at 6.6 millions, General L6éb’s 1938 
estimate of 1940 consumption was 6.5 millions, and home production 
cannot have been higher than 3.4 millions), it appears that the cutting off 
of imports by the Allied navies will leave Germany over two million tons 
short of her normal peacetime requirements in the immediate future, 
unless she can increase her supplies from elsewhere. By 1941, this 
deficiency may have been made up by the completion of new synthesizing 
plant, as we have seen. This estimate of the deficiency of the immediate 
future agrees well with one of 2.23 million tons given by Mr. Hillman in 
the Manchester Guardian of Oct. 14, but it takes no account of the 
increase in requirements due to the enlargement of the Reich. 

The next question, therefore, is whether Germany can obtain sub- 
stantial additional supplies from the sources still open to her, that is, 
Rumania or Russia. The amounts imported from both these countries in 
recent years have been relatively small. Rumania in 1938 sent 24 per cent 
of her exports to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, and the Old Reich s 
imports from that source were 0.45 million tons, or about 9.1 per cent of 
her total imports. The first difficulty in expanding imports from Rumania 
is that that country sells considerable amounts to Great Britain and France 
and to other buyers more likely to be able to pay than Germany, and is 
unlikely to sacrifice her more credit-worthy customers except under 
pressure or in response to exceptionally good terms. If the pressure can 
be applied or such terms offered, the next difficulty is that of transport. 
l'hree-quarters of Rumanian exports, including most of those to Germany, 
have in the past been shipped from Constanza, and the German portion 
landed at North Sea ports—comparatively little going up the Danube to 
Austria, and less still by rail. German lighter capacity is said to be now 
severely strained in the effort to carry as much Rumanian oil as possible 
by the river route. It seems that even the continuance of imports from 
that country on the old scale will depend upon the construction of new 
lighters or tank wagons in considerable quantity—a difficulty which can, 
ol course, be surmounted relatively easily when the need is great. The 
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Danube route, however, is blocked by ice for two or three months in the 
year. 

May not Rumania’s total exports be greatly expanded in Germany's 
favour, or may not Germany obtain control of the whole Rumanian 
supply? The possibility of an expansion has been much discussed. Within 
Rumania itself, the view has prevailed for many years that the oilfields 
are giving out. Professors Macovei and Patriciu agreed some four years 
ago in estimating that only 60 to 100 million tons remained in the fields 
worth exploiting, and American calculations indicate that it may not be 
possible to extract more than 20 per cent of most deposits by known 
methods. German experts, on the other hand, have taken a more sanguine 
view both of the reserves and of the possibilities of extraction. They have 
attributed the fall in total output from the peak of 8.7 million tons in 1936 
to 6.6 million in 1938 to repressive taxation, failure to resort to pumping 
(which is too costly by purely commercial standards), and the action of the 
railways in opposing the laying of pipe lines. There seems little doubt that 
the oilfield is approaching exhaustion, but how much could be extracted 
from it, especially if cost were no object, it is impossible to say. Intensive 
exploitation, however, is likely’ only if Germany obtains Rumanian 
friendship or capitulation. Invasion would probably mean the destruction 
of the existing wells, as in the last war. 


In Russia the reserves seem to be very large, but their exploitation has 
recently made less progress than the internal Russian demand, so that 
total exports fell from 6 million tons in 1932 to less than one million last 
year, in spite of the fact that total output rose from 21 to 30 million tons 
in the same period. The present plan calls for an output of 48 million tons 
by 1942. The same plan, however, calls for the production of 14 million 
motor vehicles (about a quarter of which are, apparently, to use petro! 
substitutes) against just over half a million in the preceding planning 
period of 1932-37, and these will probably use a high proportion of the 
increased fuel output, even if it is realized. Drilling operations were 
behind schedule in recent months, and it is likely that a million extra 
vehicles would consume some 2 or 3 million extra tons of petrol, which 
requires the refining of 8 or 12 million tons of crude oil. 

Taking account of the probable increase of demand from other sources, 
therefore, we see that Russia is not likely to develop a large export surplus 
unless her output increases more than at present planned. Even in this 
event, transport would present a difficulty. The most likely route for oil 
exports to Germany is via Batum and the Danube, the difficulties of 
which have been noted. The route by rail from Odessa would normally 
be rather more difficult again. Moreover, in order that large Russian 
supplies should be useful to Germany, one of those countries would need to 
possess adequate refineries, and Germany at least is short of such plant, 
in spite of the acquisition of the Czecho-Slovakian plant, having in the 
past imported most of her oil ready refined. For all these reasons, it 
seems likely that large supplies of Russian oil for Germany must lie at 
least three or four years ahead. 


3. WAR NEEDS 


It remains to consider the probable magnitude of German requirements 
as increased by war. The civil consumption of motor spirit has been 
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reduced by the removal of most private cars from the road. As there were 
1,306,000 of these last year, and rather more motor cycles, the saving 
may be estimated (from English data of consumption) at about 14 million 
tons. The petrol or diesel oil consumption of the remaining private goods 
vehicles and buses may be estimated at 1.5 or 1.6 million tons. In addition, 
there will be a demand for oil for commercial purposes other than trans- 
port which it is difficult to estimate, but which must amount to two or 
three million tons per year in view of the total consumption of recent years. 
Above all this comes the specifically military consumption, which has been 
estimated at all levels ranging from six to thirty million tons. Naturally, 
the requirements will vary with the nature of the war, and cannot be 
precisely foretold, even with full technical knowledge. A useful guide, 
however, is the fact that the total French consumption in the last year of 
the last war was some 6 million tons, not counting marine requirements. 
It is not likely that, with the much higher degree of motorization of to-day, 
Germany’s total requirements will be less than twice this. Indeed, the 
German writer Friedensberg thinks that requirements have increased two 
or three times as a result of mechanization, and a much quoted estimate 
by Steinberger in No. 1 of the Deutsche Volkswirt puts Germany's total 
needs at 12.6 million tons (Army 5.5, Air Force 1.7, Navy 2.0, and industry 
and transport 3.4). 

This seems to fit in with others of the more moderate estimates. The 
Economist estimates that a force of 6,000 aeroplanes, flown for an average 
of two hours each per day, would consume something of the order of a 
million tons of fuel per year (the United States Army’s aircraft consumed 
0.15 million tons last year). Twelve million tons per year may be taken as a 
conservative estimate of Germany’s requirements in a moderately active 
year of war; it is probably an underestimate for any year in which she 
takes the offensive vigorously. This total, it will be noted, is about equal 
to the total home produced supplies of the present year plus the biggest 
annual output ever obtained from the Rumanian fields, or to the greatest 
home production likely to be attained in the course of the next two or three 
years plus all last year’s Rumanian output, or to twice the maximum stocks 
likely to have been laid up in the last four years. If, therefore, Germany 
can obtain a great increase of imports from Rumania or Russia within one, 
or at the most two, years (assuming a not too costly mode of warfare in the 
meantime) her stocks will carry her over till then. If she is unable to 
obtain such an increase, but only, for instance, a doubling of her imports 
from Rumania and the whole of the present Russian export surplus, her 
stocks, on the above bases of calculation, are likely to be exhausted 
within little more than a year —unless, of course, she continues to leave 
the initiative, in the main, to the Allies. A. J. B. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S WAR REVIEW 
OF NOVEMBER 16 


IN his review of the war up to Nov. 16, read for him in Parliament by 
Sir John Simon, the Prime Minister recalled the message from the Sover- 
eigns of Belgium and the Netherlands and the British and French replies, 
and said that the misleading references to British policy in Herr Hitler’s 
address of Nov. 8, coupled with the misrepresentation of the British and 
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French replies as a refusal of the peace initiative did not indicate that 
the German reply was likely to open the door to a satisfactory settlement. 
The official German News Agency had now published a statement that 
Herr von Ribbentrop had informed the Ministers of the two countries 
that the German Government considered the matter closed. 

Other developments of the fortnight were the recurrence of rumours 
of German aggressive intentions against the Netherlands or Belgium, 
and the assurance given on Nov. 13 by the Reich Government of their 
intention to continue to respect the neutrality of those two countries as 
long as great Britain and France did so and as long as they showed them- 
selves capable of strictly preserving that neutrality; also the recent legis- 
lation in the United States, and, a less satisfactory development, the 
breakdown of the negotiations between Russia and Finland. 

Sir John then mentioned the visit to London of the Polish Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the co-operation with 
the Navy of units of the Polish Fleet; the visit of M. Reynaud to London 
and his discussion of financial problems with the French Minister; and 
the discussions with the representatives of the Dominions and of India. 

In the theatres of war there had been no major operations. The system 
of convoys would be improved, both with the institution of faster convoys 
and with an increase in their number as more escorting vessels became 
available. 

Four enemy ships had been captured the previous week, and two large 
vessels were scuttled on Nov. 12 and 13. While there had been no out- 
standing event the efficiency of their forces and the determination of 
their people were demonstrated with every week that passed. 


THE POOLING OF ANGLO-FRENCH RESOURCES 


A MEETING of the Supreme War Council of the Allies was held in London 
on Nov. 17 at which it was decided to set up an Anglo-French Co-ordinating 
Committee, to achieve the greatest possible degree of unity in the war 
efforts of the two countries. With the aid of six executive committees 
this body was to supervise all purchases required by the Allies. The 
following joint statement was issued by the Prime Ministers of France 
and Great Britain: 

“With a view to making full use of the experience gained in the years 
1914-18 the British and French Governments decided from the outset 
of the war to co-ordinate in the fullest possible manner the economic wat 
efforts of the two countries. Immediate steps were taken on the outbreak 
of war with this object in view. 

“In pursuance of decisions reached by Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier 
at the last meeting of the Supreme War Council the arrangements already 
put into effect by the two Governments have now been strengthened and 
completed in such a way as to assure common action in the following 
fields: air, munitions and war materials, oil, food, shipping, economic 
warfare. The new measures adopted by the two Governments will provide 
for the best use in the common interest of the resources of both countries 
in raw materials, means of production, tonnage, etc. 

“They will also provide for the equal distribution between them of any 
limitations should circumstances render necessary a reduction of the 
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programmes of imports. The two countries will in future draw up their 
import programmes jointly and will avoid competition in purchases 
which they have to make abroad in carrying out those programmes. 

“The execution of these tasks has been entrusted to permanent Anglo- 
French Executive Committees under an Anglo-French Co-ordinating 
Committee, which are being set up immediately.” 

M. Jean Monnet was, on Nov. 25, appointed Allied Chairman of the 
Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee. 


BRITISH REPRISALS FOR GERMAN BREACHES 
OF SEA LAW 


ON Nov. 21 Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment would take reprisals for the illegal sowing of mines by the Germans. 
He said: 

“The House will be aware that during the last three days upwards of ten 
ships, six of which were neutral, were sunk with a serious loss of life by 
German mines. The Hague Convention, to which Germany is a party and 
which she announced her intention of observing as recently as Sept. 17 
last, provides that when anchored mines are used every possible precaution 
must be taken for the security of peaceful navigation. This is the very 
essence of the Convention, as the mines cannot discriminate between 
warship and merchant ship or between belligerent and neutral. 

“The Convention particularly requires that the danger zone must be 
notified as soon as military exigencies permit, once the mines cease to be 
under the observation of those who laid them. None of these provisions 
has been observed by the German Government in laying mines which 
caused the losses I have mentioned. 

“This fresh outrage is only the culmination of a series of violations of 
the agreements to which Germany has set her hand. ... These attacks 
have been made often without warning and to an increasing extent, with 
complete disregard of the rules laid down in the Submarine Protocol, to 
which Germany subscribed, or of the most elementary dictates of 
humanity. 

‘The Government is not prepared to allow these methods of conducting 
warfare to continue without retaliation. I may remind the House that in 
the last war, as a measure of justified reprisal for submarine attacks on 
merchant ships, exports of German origin or ownership were made subject 
to seizure on the high seas. The many violations of international law and 
the ruthless brutality of German methods have decided us to follow a 
similar course now, and an Order in Council will shortly be issued giving 
effect to this decision.”’ 


MR. HORE-BELISHA’S WAR REVIEW OF 
NOVEMBER 22 


MR. HORE-BELISHA made a statement in Parliament on Nov. 22 
reviewing the situation, in which he said that by interposing a delay of 
several weeks the Polish Army had facilitated the concentration of the 
French Army, and during this time the British Army was also assembling 
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in its positions. When he last spoke they had 158,000 men in France, 
Since then some thousands each week had followcd them, and by the 
spring they would have been reinforced again by no inconsiderable 
armament, and “So wi.l it continue till the cause is won’’. 

After a tribute to the Territorial Army, and the part played by it in 
helping the completion of their formations in France, he said that nearly 
a million men were under intensive training in Great Britain. Their 
preparations, he went on, were being given safe cover by the barriers 
against aggression erected by the French, and ‘‘the Maginot Line is some 
measure of the debt which free nations owe to the vindicated caution of 
a country which, even when beset with financial troubles, did not hesitate 
to divert to its construction an unstinted proportion of its economic 
resources’. 

Owing to the impossibility of relying on the word of Germany, France 
had to envisage the possibility of defending 800 miles of frontier, and 
Britain now shared that task with her. He continued: 

“This is a fortress war. The House can see in its mind’s eye the busy 
work of our soldiers, digging and building. Under their hands blockhouses 
and pill boxes take shape, and with digging machines and with squelching 
spades they throw up breastworks or carve out entrenchments . . . every- 
where there is activity, and everywhere there is mud. ...” The spirit of 
the troops was excellent and their health exceptionally good. 

Turning to defence at home, he said the anti-aircraft batteries remained 
continuously manned. ‘We have taken,” he went on, “besides the militia 
classes which have been called up, over 85,000 voluntary recruits since 
the war began. Every week we have absorbed over 300 officers from 
the emergency reserve. Over 7,000 men from the ranks have been recom- 
mended for commissions. ... The raising to 40,000 of the numbers of 
the A.T.S. is another means of releasing active men for active service.’ 

In conclusion, he declared it was a war of endurance, a quality for 
which the British people was renowned. Every day that passed found 
them stronger. 

The enemy, to win, would have to break through the Allied defences; 
and an assault upon these was awaited with confidence by the French 
supreme commander. “On our side we can afford to choose our oppor- 
tunity. There is no dissension in our ranks, there are no conflicting 
counsels. Our strategy is predetermined, and so is the issue of this 
struggle.” 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BROADCAST ON 
“THE WAR AND OURSELVES” 


ON Nov. 26 Mr. Chamberlain broadcast an address on war and peace 
aims in which he referred to the indiscriminate sowing by the Germans 
of a new kind of mine in British home waters. It mattered nothing to 
them that they were violating international agreements they had them- 
selves signed; they hoped by these barbarous weapons to cut off Britain s 
supplies from overseas and so squeeze or starve them into submission. 
He went on: 
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“You need have no fear that this attempt will succeed. We shall 
master the magnetic mine as we have already mastered the U-boat. 
And in the meantime, in spite of some losses, our convoys are still moving 
steadily in and out of our ports, and they will continue to do so, thanks 
to the courage and skill of the men in our merchant navy and in the 
warships which escort them.” 

After paying a tribute to the Forces and to the peoples of the British 
Empire for their support so freely and so swiftly given, he said, ‘“We 
entered the war to defend freedom and to establish peace. Those are the 
two vital principles of our Empire, and the Empire’s unity to-day gives 
us the moral as well as the material strength to win them.”’ 

As to the question why they were not ‘‘attacking the enemy with more 
vigour’, he reminded his listeners that “‘the art of war consists in bringing 
the greatest possible force to bear at the right place and the right time. 
In our case the place and time will be decided by those who are responsible 
for the strategy of the Allies. But in the meantime we are not losing any- 
thing by delay, for time is on our side’’. 

He next turned to the question of war aims, saying that it was one 
that had been answered over and over again by himself, by M. Daladier, 
and by Lord Halifax. But in his own mind he made a distinction between 
war aims and peace aims. Their war aim was to defeat the enemy, and 
by this he did not mean merely the defeat of his military forces, but, 
“T mean the defeat of that aggressive, bullying, mentality which seeks 
continually to dominate other: peoples by force, which find a brutal 
satisfaction in the persecution and torture of inoffensive citizens, and in 
the name of the interests of the State justifies the repudiation of its own 
pledged word whenever it finds it convenient. 

“If the German people can be convinced that that spirit is as bad for 
themselves as for the rest of the world they will abandon it. If we can 
secure that they do abandon it without bloodshed so much the better; 
but abandoned it must be. That is our war aim, and we shall persevere 
in this struggle until we have attained it. 

“When we come to peace aims we are dealing with something to be 
achieved in conditions we cannot at present foresee. Our definition of 
them can therefore only be in the most general terms, but there can be 
no harm in declaring the broad principles on which we should desire to 
found them. 

“Our desire, then, when we achieved our war aim, would be to establish 
a new Europe; not new in the sense of tearing up all the old frontier posts 
and redrawing the map according to the ideas of the victors, but a Europe 
with a new spirit in which the nations which inhabit it will approach their 
difficulties with goodwill and mutual tolerance. 

“In such a Europe fear of aggression would have ceased to exist, and 
such adjustments of boundaries as would be necessary would be thrashed 
out between neighbours sitting on equal terms round a table with the help 
of disinterested third parties, if it were so desired. In such a Europe it 
would be recognized that there can be no lasting peace unless there is a 
full and constant flow of trade between the nations concerned, for only 
by increased interchange of goods and services can the standard of living 
be improved. In such a Europe each country would have the unfettered 
right to choose its own form of internal Government, so long as that 
Government did not pursue an external policy injurious to its neighbours. 

“Lastly, in such a Europe, armaments would gradually be dropped as 
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a useless expense except in so far as they were needed for the preservation 
of internal law and order.”’ 


It was obvious, he pointed out, that the establishment of this Utopian 
Europe could not be the work of a few months, but would be a continuous 
process stretching over many years. Conditions never ceased to change, 
and it would be necessary to have some machinery capable of conducting 
and guiding the development of the new Europe in the right direction. 
He did not think it necessary, nor, indeed, was it possible, to specify at 
this stage the kind of machinery which should be established for this 
purpose. He merely wished to say that something of the sort would have 
to be provided, and to add his hope that a Germany animated by a new 
spirit might be among the nations which would take part in its operations. 
He concluded: 

“Let us gird up our loins, confident in our own tenacity and resolute 
in our determination. Let us keep clear before our eyes the necessity that 
this reign of terror, instituted under the present German Government, 
should come to an end in order that we may build a new and better 
Europe. We know that in this great struggle we are fighting for the right 
and against the wrong. Let us then go forward with God’s blessing on our 
arms, and we cannot doubt but that we shall prevail.”’ 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


November 14 

The French communiqués reported a quiet night, and during the day 
great patrol activity, particularly east of the Saar. 

The German High Command stated that the previous day had been 
quiet everywhere except for minor reconnaissance and artillery activity. 
A German reconnaissance aeroplane was seen over the Shetlands. 

The Admiralty announced that a destroyer had been lost through 
striking a German mine, with the loss of 6 lives. 

The loss the previous day was announced of the British steamer Vatra 
in the North Sea and the Norwegian tanker Arne Kjode. Twenty-three 
survivors of the latter were landed at a British port. A British trawler 
was also sunk off the north of Scotland. 


November 15 


The French communiqués reported reduced activity during the night, 
and patrol encounters during the day. The German reports stated thier 
had been nothing of importance except slight local artillery activity. 

The Air Ministry and Admiralty announced that ‘‘Reports from Berlin 
describing the air attack on the Shetlands on Nov. 13 annource tlie 
destruction of 2 flying-boats by German aircraft. These reports are untrue. 
No ship or flying-boat was damaged.” 

The Admiralty announced the capture of the small German steamer 
Leander; also the loss by an explosion of the small steamer Woodtown 0! 
Leith. The Greek steamer Georgios was sunk after striking a part!) 
submerged wreck in the North Sea, and the crew rescued by a Britis! 
life-boat. 
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The German High Command claimed that a U-boat had sunk 26,000 
tons of British shipping, and brought in a prize during “the last few 


days”’. 


November 16 


The French communiqués stated that there was nothing notable to 
report, and only local activity of patrols. 

The Naval Staff at Cape Town announced the sinking by a German 
warship of the British steamer Africa Shell about 180 miles north-east of 
Lourengo Marques. The captain was taken prisoner. 

The Dutch tanker Sliedrecht was sunk in the Atlantic by a U-boat, 
with the loss of 26 lives. 


November 17 


The French communiqué reported local activity of the units in contact 
and of the artillery. East of the Moselle small enemy detachments were 
dispersed by French artillery fire. 

The Air Ministry announced that daylight reconnaissances over North- 
West Germany were carried out, and in spite of heavy anti-aircraft fire 
an important German naval base was successfully photographed and other 
valuable information obtained. 

The Ministry also announced that air-raid warnings in South Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales were given shortly after 11 a.m., when a 
German machine, apparently a Heinkel reconnaissance ‘plane, was 
sighted. Anti-aircraft guns were in action near Manchester and at 
Merseyside. No bombs were dropped. 

German aircraft were also reported near the Shetlands. 


November 18 


The French communiqués reported that enemy aircraft had flown 
over French territory the previous day. During the day there was patrol 
and artillery activity at various points. 

The German High Command reported local patrol activity, and said 
that an attempt by 3 British planes to attack Wilhelmshaven was repulsed 
by timely defence operations. Some German ’planes carried out recon- 
naissance flights over a wide area in France. 

An air-raid warning was given in East Anglia owing to the presence of 
unidentified aircraft. The all-clear was sounded within 30 minutes. 

The Dutch liner Simon Bolivar was sunk by a mine in the North Sea, 
with the loss of 86 lives. 


November 19 

The French communiqués stated that there was nothing of importance 
to report during the night, and the day was quiet. Several casualties 
were inflicted on German patrols. 

The German High Command stated that on one section of the Upper 
Khine front there was more lively light machine-gun and rifle fire from 
both sides. Aircraft continued reconnaissance activity over France. 

In the Vosges a German reconnaissance machine was brought down 
and the crew captured. 

_ The Air Ministry announced that an air-raid warning was sounded 
in East Anglia owing to the presence of unidentified aircraft. 
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The following steamers were sunk by mines sown in the North Sea by 
German warships: the Italian steamer Grazia, the Swedish Borjessen, 
the British Torchbearer and Blackhill, the Yugoslav Carica Melica, and 
the Lithuanian Kaunas. 

Five men were killed in the Grazia and 7 reported missing from the 
Borjessen. 

The British steamers Penstlvua and Darino were sunk by a U-boat off 
the Irish coast. In the Darino 16 men were reported missing. 

The Admiralty stated that the mining of the Simon Bolivar was ‘‘a 
further example of the utter disregard of international law and the 
dictates of humanity shown by the present German Government. The 
mines were laid without any notification in the channel followed by 
merchant shipping both British and neutral, and there is no doubt that 
they were laid for the specific purpose of destroying such shipping”’. 

The Swedish steamers Oscar and Torkel were seized by German warships 
off the Aaland Islands and taken to Swinemunde. 


November 20 


The French communiqués stated that there had been reduced activity 
on the front, with only a few patrols and some artillery fire. 

German reconnaissance machines made a number of flights into 
French territory, and press reports stated that they were making a 
practice of violating Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss neutrality. 

The Air Ministry announced that anti-aircraft batteries along the lower 
reaches of the Thames opened fire during the morning at a hostile air- 
craft. A patrol from the Fighter Command chased the raider out to 
sea from the Essex coast. 

A later statement said that an unidentified aircraft visited various 
points on the Kentish coast in the morning. Shortly afterwards, as 
already announced, an aircraft identified as hostile crossed the Sussex 
coast at a great height and, turning eastward when in the neighbourhood 
of London, was chased out to sea by British fighters. No bombs were 
dropped. 

A German machine was also driven off by anti-aircraft fire over the 
Orkneys. 

The German News Agency stated that “‘the German scouters were 
attacked by British fighters and A.A. guns near London without success, 
the enemy defence being unable to reach the great heights which the 
German machines maintained”. 

The Admiralty announced that during the afternoon in the southern 
North Sea a German aircraft made an unsuccessful bombing attack on a 
destroyer. 

The British steamer Arlington Court was sunk by a U-boat off the Irish 
coast. An officer was killed and 11 of the crew reported missing. [lie 
mine-sweeper Mastiff was sunk by a mine off the east coast of England, 
one man being killed and 6 reported missing. 


November 21 
The French communiqué stated that the day had been notable for an 
artillery duel east of the Saar and also to the east of the Vosges. The two 
air forces had been active. ; 
An enemy reconnoitring machine was brought down in the French lines, 
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and 2 fighters destroyed over the German lines. All the French aircraft 
rejoined their bases. 

The German High Command in an account of the reconnaissance flights 
of Nov. 20 said that their aircraft had continued their activity, and in 
Great Britain reconnaissance was carried out over Scapa Flow, Scotland, 
and southern England, and in France over a northern district of Paris. 
In spite of anti-aircraft activity their ‘planes carried out their orders as 
ylanned. 

An unofficial report stated that a British fighter had brought down a 
Heinkel III machine in the sea off the French coast. 

The British destroyer Gipsy was sunk by a mine in the North Sea, and 
30 men lost. 

The Japanese liner Terukint Maru was sunk by a mine off the east 
coast of England. There was no loss of life. Three Fleetwood trawlers 
were sunk off the Irish coast. All their crews were saved. 

The captured German steamer Rheingold was brought into a Scottish 
port. 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft were observed on the 
east coast shortly before 7 p.m. Fighter aircraft were sent up to intercept 
them and anti-aircraft batteries engaged them. The all-clear was given 
before 8.30 p.m. No bombs were dropped. 

A second bulletin stated that an enemy machine was shot down during 
the morning; it was a Dornier 17 reconnaissance bomber, commonly called 
the Flying Pencil. It was over the sea off Deal and brought down by 
British fighters. 

Air-raid warnings were sounded in the Humber district in the evening, 
and also in the Orkneys. No gunfire took place at either place. 

The Italian steamer Fianona was badly damaged by a mine off the 
south-east coast of England, but did not sink. 


November 22 


The French communiqués stated that nothing important occurred during 
the night, but the day was marked by air activity on both sides. 

The German communiqué reported slight artillery fire, and announced 
that on Nov. 21 their Air Force had again reconnoitred over British terri- 
tory up to Scapa Flow. Reconnaissance over France extended to the 
South of France. 

The French wireless bulletin stated that east of Saarbriicken, in the 
River Blies region, the Germans opened violent artillery fire on positions 
1} miles behind the front lines. The French reply was prompt, and ‘‘a 
small German outpost had an uncomfortable time’. The Germans did not 
follow up their fire by infantry action. 

German reconnaissance aircraft penetrated deep into northern France, 
but “all this air activity inevitably resulted in dog-fights which went 
entirely in our favour’’. 5 

The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. machines had made successful 
flights over Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Hamburg, and Bremen on Nov. 20and 21. 

The French Admiralty announced that two U-boats had been sunk by 
a torpeto-boat at 3 days’ interval. 

_A British warship shelled and set on fire the German steamer Bertha 
Fisser off Iceland and took off the crew, who had started to scuttle the 
ship. It ran on the rocks and was wrecked. 
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The Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that the Germans had 
claimed that their reconnaissance machines which raided England on 
Nov. 20 had fulfilled their tasks according to plan; actually, however, only 
one machine, a Heinkel ITI, succeeded in reaching the outskirts of London 
and this had been shot down in the North Sea, and three of its crew 
picked up by a British destroyer from a rubber boat the next day. 

Seven German reconnaissance ‘planes were shot down by fighters and 
another destroyed by anti-aircraft fire on the Western Front during the 
day. The French lost 2 fighter machines. 

Six German ‘planes raided the Shetland Islands and attacked shipping, 
but without any success. They fired on and sank a British seaplane, the 
crew of which escaped without suffering any injury. 

The Hull steamer Geraldus was sunk off the east coast of England, and 
the Greek steamer Elena R off the south-east coast. The British mine- 
sweeper Aragonite was damaged by a mine and sank later off the south- 
east coast. Four men were seriously injured. 


November 23 

The French communiqués reported that on the previous day 5 enemy 
fighters had been brought down in France, and a reconnoitring aircraft 
attacked by French fighters had fallen in Belgian territory. One French 
fighter was lost. During the day there was “‘very considerable activity in 
the air’’. ' 

Unofficial reports stated that there were 7 air battles, in all of which the 
Allies were successful. 

The Air Ministry announced that 7 enemy bomber aircraft were shot 
down during the day by the R.A.F., six of them in French territory. 
There were no British casualties, but two machines were hit and had 
to land. 

The Ministry also stated that only one German aircraft had flown in 
the neighbourhood of London and had been shot down and its crew cap- 
tured (German broadcasts had declared that aircraft had cruised un- 
molested over London). 

The French Air Force also brought down 2 German machines. 

The sinking was reported of the London steamer Lowland, with the 
loss of 10 lives. 


November 24 


The French communiqués reported that on Nov. 23 eight German 
reconnaissance planes had been brought down in French territory, and 
that one of the French fighters had not returned. 

During the day a German raid to the east of the Moselle failed, and a 
few prisoners were made. 

The German High Command reported increased activity of artillery 
and reconnaissance troops. Their aircraft had continued their reconnais- 
sance flights over French territory. In air combats one British plane was 
brought down near Verdun and another near Saarbriicken, and a French 
plane near Zweibrucken by anti-aircraft fire. 

The Air Ministry announced that 7 German aeroplanes had been seen 
over the Shetlands, 5 and, later, 2 in separate flights. No bombs were 
dropped. 

The French Ministry of Marine announced the sinking of another 
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U-boat. The British Admiralty announced that the cruiser Belfast had 
been damaged by a torpedo or mine in the Firth of Forth on Nov. 21, and 
2) men wounded. 

The Liverpool steamer Mangalore was sunk by a drifting mine while 
lying at anchor at an east-coast port. 

It was announced in London that over 200 German mines had been 
washed up on the Yorkshire coast. 


November 25 


The French communiqués said there was nothing of importance to report 
during the night, and the day was quiet. 

The German High Command reported local patrol activity and weak 
artillery fire at individual points. Single reconnaissance flights by enemy 
‘planes occurred, while German observation aircraft reached mid-France. 

The German News Agency stated that the enemy continued entrenching 
himself in his positions near Arach, Kitzling, and Mandern. It also said 
that ‘four machines seem to have been shot down on French territory’’. 

The Air Ministry announced that ‘“‘R.A.F. aircraft made successful 
flights over North-West Germany last night and early this morning”’. 

The Admiralty announced that “two bombing attacks by German air- 
craft were made on H.M. ships in the North Sea this afternoon. Many 
bombs were dropped, but no hits were obtained. There were no casualties’. 

A German machine was reported over the Shetlands, and several were 
sighted near the Orkneys. 

The German steamer Adolph Woermann was reported, from Cape Town, 
to have been scuttled by her crew when stopped by a British warship in 
the South Atlantic. 

A German patrol boat was sunk by a mine off Langeland, and 16 men 
drowned. 


November 26 


The French communiqués stated that there had been patrol activities 
in the night in the region of the Vosges, and during the day reduced 
activity of the contact units and of the artillery. 

The press reported that on two successive days the Germans had made 
two unsuccessful raids at the same two points about a mile apart. They 
were driven back with loss. 

The Air Ministry announced that important naval bases in North-West 
Germany, including Heligoland, were visited by R.A.F. machines the 
previous day, and despite very difficult weather conditions and heavy 
anti-aircraft fire the machines reached their objectives and completed 
their tasks. 

Over Wilhelmshaven they encountered a barrage of ‘flaming onions’’. 

The German High Command reported that “On Nov. 25 units of the 
Air Force attacked British naval forces in the northern part of the North 
Sea. Four direct hits were noticed, including one on a cruiser of the 
Aurora class. The reconnaissance activity of the aircraft yesterday 
extended again as far as the Shetland Islands.”’ 

The Admiralty announced the sinking of the armed merchant cruiser 
Rawalpindi, with the loss of over 250 lives; also the sinking of the 
Polish liner Pilsudski, torpedoed off the coast of Britain that morning. 
She was under charter to the British Navy. The Swedish tanker Gustaf E. 
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Reuter was reported, in Stockholm, to have struck a mine off the north 
British coast the previous day and been seriously damaged. 

The loss was also reported of the London steamer Hookwood sunk by 
a German mine on Nov. 23. , 


November 27 


The French communiqué reported that local infantry and artillery 
engagements had taken place during the morning in the region east of 
the Moselle. Ina raid 10 miles east of that river the Germans used a 
smoke-screen for the first time. 

The German report stated that there had been no important actions, 
except slight harassing artillery fire. 

The Admiralty announced that the Rawalpindi had been sunk by 
gunfire by the German warship Deutschland south-east of Iceland. Of 
the crew of 300, seventeen were picked up by a British steamer, and 26 
were reported to have been taken on board the Deutschland. 

It also announced the capture of the German merchantmen Borkum 
and Hendrik Fisser. The former was shelled by a U-boat and abandoned. 

The Dutch liner Spaarndam struck a mine off the Thames estuary, 
and was badly damaged. Five lives were lost. 

The loss by U-boat was reported of the British steamer Royston Grange 
in the Atlantic. 

A German trawler was sunk by a German mine off Langeland island, 
with the loss of 14 lives. 





27 
CHRONOLOGY 


ANGOLA (PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA) 

Nov. 17.—The German liners Windhuk and Adolph Woermann left 
Lobito, where they had been lying since the outbreak of war. The former 
was reported to carry the full armament of a commerce raider, and to 
have been altered and disguised to resemble a British vessel. 


ARGENTINA 

Nov. 20.—The Exchange Control Bureau sent a circular to importers, 
industrialists, and other business men warning them that Argentine sales 
to Allied countries would depend on the value of merchandise Argentina 
bought from them. It was necessary therefore that Argentine imports 
should continue to come from normal sources and not be diverted to 
other countries. 

The Government would be guided by the system of bilateral agreement 
begun in the treaty of 1933 with Great Britain. 


AUSTRALIA 

Nov. 15.—Mr. Menzies, in a review of the war situation in Parliament, 
said there was a close association between the most unexpected circum- 
stances. The rulers of Germany felt that the war of nerves was better 
than a war of guns, and thought that by keeping England and France in 
suspense and encouraging easy talk of peace they might divide their 
enemies. They never understood the patience and tenacity of the British 
and the flaming spirit of patriotism of the French. 

Their first, urgent, and paramount war aim was victory, not for the 
humiliation of the German people, but for the future peace and happiness 
of simple men and women throughout the world. They could not com- 
promise on peace, justice, freedom, and the sane settlement of disputes. 
There must be justice and quiet living for the weak as well as the strong. 

Their second aim was a better Europe and a better world, with security 
for peoples of independent race and tradition, the revival of the peaceful 
associations of commerce, and a prosperity in which Germany would 
share. They did not want to make a slave State out of Germany, but to 
destroy the barbarous German philosophy which made others into 
slaves. 

He already envisaged the importance of planning for peace. Australia 
must move into peace in a predetermined fashion, and that was why he 
had created an Economic Cabinet. 

Nov. 16.—The Government received information from London that 
the British Government had ordered munitions worth several millions 
sterling, and the orders would increase the number of operatives from 
8,000 to 12,000 in 1940. 

The- Minister for the Army announced that 15 minesweepers and 5 
armed merchant cruisers (3 for the Admiralty and 2 for Australia) had 
been put in service, and, in addition, 80 merchantmen had been defensively 
armed. 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 14.—Parliament reassembled, and the President of the Senate 
said the Army was watching over the country’s security. No nation 
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more than Belgium wanted the re-establishment of peace based on law 
and justice. The authority of law and of justice must be restored. 
Belgium was following with absolute honesty a policy of strict neutrality. 

The Paris papers Paris-Soir, Epoque, and Intransigeant were banned 
for publishing an article inimical to the King’s activities on behalf of 
peace, and criticizing the Belgian policy of neutrality. 

Nov. 15.—The Minister of Communications stated in Parliament that 
the Government were considering the possibility of allowing a certain 
number of American vessels, barred from the “‘combat areas’’, to sail 
under Belgian colours. 

He said that negotiations with the British Government regarding the 
searching of Belgian ships by the Contraband Control were proceeding 
very satisfactorily. 

Nov. 16.—Authoritative spokesmen in Brussels, referring to the German 
assertion that Britain and France had rejected the peace appeal, pointed 
out that these two countries had indicated their conditions of peace, 
and that their reply did not close the door to the conversations with 
regard to mediation. 

Nov. 17.—The Government published a statement on the passage of 
foreign aircraft over Belgium. It stated that “‘it is true that aircraft of 
belligerent countries have trespassed over Belgium even during the past 
few days. The nationality of some of them was identified. Belgian anti- 
aircraft guns and fighters intervened whenever possible, often successfully 
But as the flights always occur near the frontiers action is limited. 

“The Belgian Government emphasize that even the Great Powers are 
not able to prevent all enemy aircraft from flying over their territory.” 

It was announced that frontier defence works had been constructed 
along the southern frontier and the coastline, including the digging of 
trenches in the dunes to defend the entrances to ports. 

A Naval Board of Enquiry examining the sinking of the Alex van 
Opstal on Sept. 16 decided that it was sunk by a mine and that evidence 
showed it was a British mine. 

Nov. 19.—The executive of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions met in Brussels. 

Nov. 20.—The Government forbad the publication of the Communist 
paper Voix du Peuple owing to articles on the Russo-German Pact and 
attacks on Britain and France. The ban on the Paris-Soir and Intransi- 
geant was lifted. 

Many mines were blown ashore by storms, one being seen at Ostend, 
and another exploding at Coxyde, damaging the sea-front and 
neighbouring streets. At La Panne 11 drifted ashore. 

Nov; 22.—The Government received appeals from the Shipping Federa- 
tion and the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce asking them to intervene 
against the British blockade of the German export trade. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs left for The Hague to discuss with the 
Dutch Minister questions connected with economic relations. 

Nov. 23.—The Government drafted a Note protesting against the 
British reprisal measures against Germany and setting out the economi 
losses Belgium might suffer from their application. 

Nov. 24.—The Government addressed a Note to the British Government 
setting out their criticisms of the measures of reprisal against the German 
minelaying. It was not published, but it was understood that it was based 
on strict juridical grounds. 
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BOHEMIA—MORAVIA 
Nov. 15.—Demonstrations by students in Prague led to the arrest of 10 
by the Gestapo when they assembled near the tomb of the Unknown 
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Soldier and shouted for freedom. (A student wounded in the demonstra- 
f tions on Oct. 28 had just died.) 
Nov. 16.—Local Sudeten Germans were organized as special constables | 
and armed, and motorized units of ““Schupos’’ arrived in the outskirts of i 
Prague. i 
Nov. 17.—The Gestapo, followed by armed German civilians, entered ‘ 


all students’ colleges at 3 a.m., men’s and women’s, without allowing them 
to dress, tied the students in groups of threes, and took them away in 
lorries. At two colleges the staff were also arrested. Between 3 and 8 a.m. 
students’ homes and lodgings were also raided. Those opposing arrest and 
parents who withheld information were immediately shot at, and the : 
wounded were refused attention. iq 

In some of the high schools children of both sexes were arrested, and 
at the Gymnasium, the entire staff also. 

During the morning police broke into the University lecture rooms, 
arresting students and professors; they also cleared out all patients from 
the university clinic, making all walk except those who had been operated 
on the previous day. The head of the clinic and all the rectors were 
arrested. 

All the prisoners were taken to barracks and to the Sparta football 
ground, where cold water was thrown over them. In the evening 124 of 
them were shot before their fellow students, the first 9 being presidents of 
students’ associations. 

Troops were sent to Kladno, owing to the possibility of a strike by the 
factory workers. 

German announcement of the shooting of 9 students and closing of 
high schools. (See Germany.) 

Formation of national Czecho-Slovak Committee in Paris. (See 
France.) 

Nov. 18.—A senior Czech official told a neutral journalist in Prague 
that “during the past 48 hours the Germans have executed 120 students, 
transported 8,000 to Germany, and closed the University and technical 
colleges for 3 years’. 

Reports from Dutch sources stated that many of the arrested men had 
been sent to the Buchenwald camp, near Weimar. 

Reports from Danish sources stated that 2,000 people were arrested 
during the day, of whom 800 were released later. 

President Hacha broadcast to the Czech population, and said (according 
to the official German version) ‘‘In the last few days events have occurred 
which seriously imperil the status conferred by the Fiihrer on March 16. 
The Czech population ... have unfortunately allowed themselves to be 
misled by irresponsible people to acts which are highly regrettable. 
These misguided elements are under the influence of enemy propaganda 
and the agitation of emigrants whose interference in Czech affairs must 
be rejected in principle. 

“The Czech nation has been incorporated in the living space of the 
German nation, and must understand what this implies. It is self-evident 
that the German nation must ensure the essential condition for victory 
in the war, and it has the power to do so. Czech territory has been spared 
the horrors of war, on which a lesson can be drawn from the Polish defeat. 
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The Czech people will not be led into war as it was under the Austrian 
Empire. It is able to go about its work in peace, and in this respect is in 
many ways better off than neutral countries’. He concluded by declaring 
that further sacrifices would be useless. 

Nov. 19.—Reports from Danish sources stated that martial law had 
been declared in Prague, but that this merely meant that any person 
politically disobedient would be treated as a “‘menace to the safety of the 
German State’, and so be liable to be court martialled and shot. Similar 
measures were imposed at Kladno, Beraun, and Horazdovice. 

The number of students killed or dead after internment at Buchenwald 
was estimated, by Dutch observers, to be at least 120. 

Nov. 20.—Reports from American sources stated that the secret Czech 
radio was attacking “‘the gangsters von Neurath and Frank”’, and declared 
that ‘‘the Czech people will without fear resist these hangmen’’. 

It was also reported, via Rumania, that a secret manifesto by Prague 
students was being circulated, stating that, ‘Instead of the promised 
cultural autonomy the Prussian heel was applied, trampling on Czech 
ideals. ... We paraded in the streets to show that we remained as of old. 
For many days the blood spilt in the streets, the wounded, the thousands 
rotting in prisons and concentration camps—they were the first German 
replies. Now come the closing of the colleges and our removal to forced 
labour’’. 

It concluded by saying that “We shall be happy if we have awakened 
the conscience of the civilized world’. 

Nov. 21.—Martial law was raised, on the ground that complete quiet 
had returned. 

All male Germans in Prague were reported to be armed, including boys 
of 15 and 16 in the Hitler Youth. 

The Governor of Bohemia issued a decree requiring all Czechs to 
salute the emblems of the Reich when carried in public, and to stand 
still and take off their hats when the German National Anthem and the 
Horst Wessel Lied were played. 

Nov. 25.—The Gestapo in Prague, according to reports via Yugo- 
slavia, confirmed that the number of Czechs executed on Nov. 17 exceeded 
100. At Alexander College some Yugoslav students were arrested, and 
some of them, refusing to admit their nationality out of sympathy for 
their Czech comrades, were shot and severely wounded. 

Thousands of students were transported to Germany. 

It was estimated that 60 per cent of all the food and oil arriving in 
the Protectorate from Rumania and Yugoslavia was being sent on at 
once to Germany. 


BULGARIA 


Nov. 26.—The arrest was reported of over 100 Communists and Left- 
wing agrarians, who were interned in rural districts. 


CANADA 


Nov. 22.—The Minister of Transport, speaking at Toronto, said the 
First Division was “ready to go forward”. Altogether 65,000 troops were 
now mobilized. Of the air training scheme he said that Canada would 
assume responsibility for training more than half the whole number 0! 
pilots needed for the war. 
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CHINA 

Nov. 14.—A meeting took place at Chungking between Dr. H. H. 
Kung, President of the Executive Council, and an envoy of the Soviet, 
at which, according to Japanese reports, the latter made 6 demands as a 
condition of continued support from Moscow. They included the suppres- 
sion of anti-Communist speeches and publications, a guarantee of the 
Communist administration of frontier regions, and a definite allocation 
of areas to be garrisoned by the Red Army. 

Nov. 20.—The 6th plenary session of the Kuomintang Executive 
Committee ended in Chungking after appointing Chiang Kai-shek 
President of the Executive Yuan (or Prime Minister) and Dr. Kung as 
vice-President, as well as Minister of Finance. General Wu Te-chen 
was appointed head of the Oversea Department, and Mr. Wang Shih- 
chieh, Minister of Publicity. 

Chinese official circles describes as completely untrue the reports of 
Soviet demands on the Government as the price of support. They were 
declared to be part of a “rumour offensive’ designed to confuse Chinese 
public opinion. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SOUTH CHINA 

Nov. 14.—The Japanese landed at Pakhoi, in the Gulf of Tongking, 
thus depriving the Chinese Goyernment of its last seaport. 

Nov. 17.—The Chinese claimed to still hold Pakhoi, but admitted that 
the Japanese had reached the outskirts. The Japanese reported the 
occupation of Fongshing and Yamhsien, near Pakhoi. 

Nov. 19.—The Japanese captured Tangpao, after heavy fighting at 
Nalai in which the Chinese were defeated. Nanning was evacuated by all 
civilians, and preparations made to fire the city if the Japanese arrived. 

Nov. 23.—Nanning and Pinyang were raided by Japanese aircraft and 
much damage done. 

Nov. 24.—The Japanese reached the outskirts of Nanning, which was 
described, in reports reaching Hong-Kong, as having been reduced to 
a shambles. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Nov. 18.—The commander of the Japanese forces in Tientsin stated 
that the blockade of the City would continue until a satisfactory solution 
of pending questions had been achieved, adding that it would have ended 
months ago but for the stiffening of the British attitude after the U.S. 
abrogation of the commercial treaty with Japan. 


CYPRUS 


Nov. 22.—It was announced that some 2,000 Cypriots had volunteered 
tor service with the British Forces. 


DENMARK 


Nov. 20.—The Minister of Trade warned all Danish ships bound for 
the Channel or the east coast of England not to go south of Newcastle 
before receiving new instructions. 

The press gave prominence to the British statement that the losses 
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at sea were due to the laying of mines without warning by German 
submarines. 

It was announced that the Danish minefield had been extended to 
the Great and Little Belts, and that mines had just been laid between 
Langeland and Lolland and between Als and Aeroe islands. The Minister 
of Marine stated that they would also be laid in territorial waters and 
that wide fairways would be established both day and night. 

Nov. 21.—Many mines were washed ashore owing to stormy weather. 

The National Tidende stated, in a dispatch from its Berlin correspon- 
dent, that Germany intended to intensify the war at sea still further, and 
to try to make the passage across to England so dangerous that all 
neutral ships going to British ports would do so only at great risk. The 
Germans stated that they were “‘unable to help the neutral Powers” 
and declared also that there were still more weapons ready to be used in 
the fight. 

Nov. 27.—Trade negotiations with Germany were opened in Copen- 
hagen. 


EGYPT 

Nov. 18.—In the Speech from the Throne the King said that Egypt 
understood that her alliance with Britain would strengthen peace and 
consolidate it throughout the Orient, and went on, “Our ally having 
entered the arena to defend the right Egypt could not desist from ful- 
filling her duty according to her word. I repeat that our co-operation 
with our ally will, as always, be the best guide to the accomplishment of 
our task. Our ally will receive therefore every possible assistance’. 

Offer of British Government to buy up to 155 million lbs. of cotton. 
(See Great Britain.) 


EIRE 
Nov. 14.—Complaint to U.S. Government about inclusion of Irish 


waters in the prohibited area for shipping. (See U.S.A.) 


ESTONIA 

Nov. 14.—The last shipload of German Balts left Tallinn, leaving 
about 3,000 behind, who did not wish to go. The number migrating was 
stated to be 12,000, out of 15,000 eligible. 

Estonian families who had been living in Germany began to arrive back 
in Estonia. 


FINLAND 

Nov. 15.—The delegation to Moscow arrived back in Helsinki, and, 
at a press conference, Dr. Paasikivi said there had been 8 talks, and that 
no formal decision was taken to break them off. He could not say whether 
they would be resumed, or, if so, on whose initiative, but he maintained 
that in the meantime the status quo was to continue on the basis of thie 
Peace Treaty of 1920 and the Non-Aggression Pact of 1932. 

There would be no solution in part of the difficulty presented by the 
Russian demands, as both sides were resolved to view the issue as @ 
whole. Russia treated the entire question from the military point of view: 
Finland considered Hangé as a vital interest. 
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As to possible consequences, he stated that Finland was not dependent 
on Russian trade, and militarily she was holding herself prepared. 

The 500 million marks Five per Cent Defence Loan was over-subscribed 
by 100 million. The lists were kept open, however. 

“Nov. 16.—The Governor of the Bank of Finland declared that the 
Soviet figure of the cost of mobilization (30 to 60 million marks) was a 
vross exaggeration, and Russian press assertions that Finland intended 
inflation were equally unfounded. The State had not borrowed a single 
mark from the Bank. 

Nov. 17.—M. Erkko’s paper Ilta Sanomat stated that it was evident 
that the Russian demands concerning Hangé and the Viborg region were 
not dictated by anxiety for the security of Leningrad, but were an attempt 
to acquire military and naval bases for future expansion. The Finnish 
Government were anxious to find a solution, but could not risk Finnish 
security and independence by ceding strategic bases. 

It was stated in Helsinki that 15 Finnish merchantmen, many of which 
were on their way to America, were detained in German ports. 

Nov. 19.—Eight of the steamers were released by the German naval 
authorities. 

Soviet press attack on Finland. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 22.—The Stock Exchange reopened, after being shut since 
Oct. 11. 

Nov. 24.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Helsinki, warned the nation 
not to be lured into a feeling of false security by the tendency for the 
country to return to normal life after a month of excitement. Finland must 
continue to keep large forces under arms, because the period of political 
uncertainty might be of long duration, and as he put it, ““we must learn 
to plough our fields with rifles on our shoulders’’. 

He pointed out that Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, three vigorous 
countries, had in a trice been transformed from independent States to 
countries more or less dependent on Russia. Though the German-Soviet 
Pact radically changed the European situation it did not entirely surprise 
‘inland, because the possibility of such a pact had been indicated as early 
as 1937 from a well-informed foreign source. The pact had not had a 
calming effect on conditions in the Baltic, but it had had a remarkable 
effect on political opinion in Finland, because it destroyed the belief that 
Germany and Russia were ideologically irreconcilable contrasts, and thus 
crushed all political calculations based on that theory. It had consequently 
served to strengthen the unity of opinion in Finland. 

Nov. 26.—The Military High Command denied emphatically that 
Finnish forces near the frontier had fired towards Russian territory, and 
the Foreign Office announced that thorough inquiries had resulted in its 
being ascertained that the shots reported were not fired from the Finnish 
side of the frontier. Soviet troops had, however, been exercising with 
mortars on the Russian side. 

Soviet report of firing and Note of protest from the Soviet Government. 
Press attack on M. Cajander. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 27.—The Government replied to the Soviet protest in a Note 
reading, ““The Finnish Government denies that the shots were fired from 
the Finnish side. Consequently it is my duty to reject the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s protest, and to declare that no hostile act against the Soviet 
Union has been committed”’. 

lhe troops stationed near the frontier were principally border guards, 
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and no guns with ranges extending beyond the frontier had been set up. 
There was accordingly no reason to withdraw these troops; nevertheless 
the Government were ready to engage in talks to effect a mutual with- 
drawal to a certain distance behind the border. On the Finnish side, the 
Note went on, “‘it has been possible to see the explosions of the 7 alleged 
shots, which were fired from guns on the Soviet side, 1,500 yards from 
the place of the explosion. 

“However, in order to avoid any doubt my Government propose that 
a mixed commission on the Karelian Isthmus should be empowered to 
investigate the incident in accordance with the Frontier Convention of 
Sept. 24, 1938.”’ 

Communist demonstrations in Russia against Finland. (See U.S.S.R.) 


FRANCE 

Nov. 15.—The Ministry of Labour issued decrees, based on the principle 
that the Government ‘“‘must be the arbiter of wages since these have the 
most important influence on national economy and the cost of war”. 
Wages would be stabilized, it stated, on the levels of Sept. 1 as a general 
basis, but there would be the modification that minimum wages would be 
enforced in sectors where they were abnormally low, and maximum 
ones imposed in State industries and those working on Government 
orders. 

Paid holidays were maintained, and the shop-steward system abolished, 
elected workshop delegates being replaced by delegates nominated by the 
trade union. 

Nov. 16.—The arrest was announced of a number of important 
Communists, accused of organizing defeatist propaganda. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare stated that up to Nov. 10 the 
Navy had seized 223,297 tons of contraband goods, of which 101,653 tons 
were raw materials for industry, and 35,000 tons liquid fuel. 

In presenting his Letters of Credence to President Lebrun Sir Ronald 
Campbell, the British Ambassador, declared that Great Britain placed 
herself at France’s side with all her resources. The two peoples knew that 
only their victory could assure to the countries of Europe the right to live 
and work in peace. 

The President referred to the complete unity established between the 
two nations within the past year, and said, ““Yet not an hour has passed 
since Sept. 3 in which this unity has not grown firmer, has not become 
more firmly sealed while our armies, our navies, and air forces fight 
mingled with each other under our joint flags’. 

Nov. 17.—It was announced that a National Czecho-Slovak Committee 
had been formed in Paris, headed by Dr. Benes and including M. Ossusky, 
Dr. Slavik, and M. Ripka. 

M. Ossusky told the press that, as an immediate step, the Committee 
would reconstitute the Czecho-Slovak Army on a basis of compulsory 
service. 

The Finance Minister presented his proposals for the ordinary (civil) 
Budget of 1940 to the Chamber Finance Committee. Expenditure was 
shown as 79,000 million francs (£448,800,000), chiefly devoted to civilian 
expenditure, and receipts were expected to amount to the same sum. | 

A decree law was issued imposing, as from Nov. 1, a special war tax ol 
15 per cent on the incomes of virtually all men of military age not 
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serving with the forces, and another raising, from Jan. 1, the war tax on 
all incomes from 2 to 3 per cent. 

A third decree increased postal and money order charges, telephone 
calls, and wireless licences. 

Nov. 18.—The C.G.T. issued a tract attacking the activities of the 
Communists and declaring that the “rapid evolution of events is obliging 
the French auxiliaries of the Russian Government to accelerate their 
change of attitude’. 

After recalling that for years they had been demanding uncompromising 
resistance to the totalitarian States it went on, ‘“‘These champions of 
intransigent firmness have to-day turned themselves into the champions 
of capitulation to Hitlerism. They have become partisans of immediate 
peace at any price, on the basis of Hitler’s proposals in accordance with 
the new wishes and present interests of Stalin. ‘Better live under Hitler 
than die for liberty’ is what they are saying”’. 

It pointed out that the Communists had evaded all invitation to express 
their opinion on the Russo-German Pact, and in this and other ways had 
shown only too clearly their dependence on a foreign Government. 
Moreover, they had found no better argument than abuse of those who 
had sought all their lives to serve the workers’ real interests, in such terms 
as ‘reactionaries’ and “‘social traitors’’. The workers, however, would not 
be taken in. 

The arrest was announced of 10 Communists, including several 
Municipal Councillors, and a search of houses led to the discovery of 
material for producing the banned paper Humanité. 

Nov. 19.—It was announced that during the previous 4 weeks the tonnage 
of German merchantmen captured at sea by French patrols exceeded by 
several th6usand tons the tonnage of French merchantmen lost through 
act of the enemy. 

A decree was issued authorizing the removal of any person considered 
dangerous to national defence or public safety from his place of residence, 
and the suspension or dismissal of any official of any public body. 

Paris-Soir published an interview with Otto Strasser (in Switzerland 
as a refugee) who said he was sure Germany was ready for revolution, 
but 3 conditions were necessary before the moment came: first, that those 
Germans who still believed in Hitler should experience the horrors of 
war; second, that Germany should experience a military set back; and 
third, that privation should grow worse and worse. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha concluded a tour of the British lines and visited some 
French divisions. 

Nov. 22.—It was announced that the Government had decided to adopt 
the same reprisals against Germany as Great Britain in connection with 
the sowing of mines. ; 

_ Herr Otto Strasser told an interviewer in Paris that he knew nothing of 
Georg Elser, who had never belonged to the Black Front. He was certain 
that the Munich plot was the idea of Himmler himself. 

Nov. 23.—The first meeting of the Polish Cabinet was held at Angers. 
General Sikorski said that in their deliberations they would never forget 
that they were responsible for a nation of 34 million people, who were 
suffering and still struggling. 

He told the press that in France alone it should be possible to raise an 
Army of 90,000 men, and in Canada a division of 15,000 men had already 
been formed. 
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Nov. 24.—The published figures of the civil Budget showed receipts at 
79,031 million francs, of which taxation and monopolies accounted for 
65,406 million. 

Expenditure was shown at 78,995 million francs, of which the service of 
the national debt accounted for 21,223 million, the floating debt 13,747 
million, material and administrative charges 2,286 million, and subsidies 
and allowances 23,078 million. 

Nov. 25.—Appointment of M. Jean Monnet as Chairman of Anglo- 
French Co-ordinating Committee. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 27.—The Minister of Blockade, in a statement on the extension of 
the blockade to German exports, said the Government were particularly 
anxious to safeguard the rights of neutrals, who would be able to have 
recourse to the Contraband Committee, now renamed the Committee for 
Control of Contraband and Enemy Exports. The Prize Court was also 
available. 

He urged neutral exporters to help in avoiding difficulties by having 
the certificate of origin viséd by the British or French Consul at the port 
of departure, and said, ““The new blockade only hurts the material interests 
of the enemy. Markets conquered by Germany by dumping and other 
unfair means will now be opened up for the Allies and neutrals. . . . The 
measures are not new. They are the same as those enforced by the Allies 
in 1917 and 1918. In fighting for liberty and national independence in 
Europe the Allies are fighting for the vital interests of the neutrals’. 

The Secretary-General of the C.G.T., speaking to the Paris trade 
unions, said, ‘“‘We have definitely broken with the Communists. . . . It is 
no longer possible to collaborate with those who have betrayed us. ... 
Trade unionists have the right to reply to the odious and underhand 


campaign of Stalin’s agents and to answer their calumniators’’. 


GERMANY 


Nov. 14.—The Government’s reply to the peace appeal was handed to 
the Belgian Ambassador and the Dutch Minister. Reports through Dutch 
channels stated that it expressed the Reich’s sympathy with the offer of 
both Sovereigns made in an attempt to promote peace; also that great 
indignation was felt at the French demand for the restoration of Austria, 
Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, which meant in the view of the Wilhelm- 
strasse that the peace move was torpedoed in advance by the Allies. 

It was now almost impossible for Germany, it was stated, to do any- 
thing positive for the realization of the plan of the two Sovereigns, 
because readiness to negotiate would entail the risk that Germany might 
be considered as prepared to capitulate. 

The world should realize that Germany had made great sacrifices of life 
and blood to ensure her security in the East, and she could not be expected 
to give up Poland. Furthermore, she had attempted with all her stzengthi 
to bring about a new order in Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, while France 
and Great Britain had never done anything for them. If, therefore, 
France and Britain had not been able to reply to the offer of good offices 
otherwise than by the demand that Germany should renounce all that 
she had achieved at the cost of such sacrifice, they blocked the last way 
to peace, thus taking upon themselves the responsibility for the horrors 
and the consequences of the coming war. 
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The News Agency in a_ semi-official announcement reasserted 
that Germany intended to respect the neutrality of Belgium and 
Holland. 

The press published no further attacks on the two countries, but 
suggested that the anxiety felt there the previous week was artificially 
fomented from Great Britain, and was entirely groundless. The Dutch 
Prime Minister’s broadcast had proved this. 

The D.A.Z., describing the Allies’ demand for a stable peace as a new 
Versailles, asserted that Germany did her very best to prevent the war, 
and considered it senseless; but that the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax proved that they were determined to persist with the 
attempt to destroy Germany. Germany now understood the real British 
war aims and would act accordingly. 

The National Zeitung published a warning that armed passenger ships 
would in future be treated as “pirate ships’, and gave a list of over 30 
liners which had been armed, including the Queen Mary, Aquitania, 
Mauretania, and Georgic. International law, it claimed, did not recognize 
such a thing as an armed merchant ship. 

The D.A.Z. asserted that Germany had kept strictly to the generally 
accepted principles of commercial warfare. Great Britain had repeatedly 
disregarded them. Germany would accordingly have to adopt more 
drastic measures, but the responsibility for what happened would fall on 
Great Britain. 

It was understood that the Gestapo had ascertained that the mechanism 
of the time-bomb had been manufactured in Germany, and that infernal 
machines existed which could be adjusted up to 6 months in advance. 

Nov. 15.—The News Agency announced that the Foreign Minister had 
received the Belgian Ambassador and the Dutch Minister and told them, 
in the name of his Leader, that ‘‘after the blunt rejection of the peace move 
by Britain and France, the German Government considered the matter 
closed’’. 

Semi-official comment broadcast on the air attack on the Shetlands 
repeated the claim that 2 British seaplanes had been destroyed, and 
possibly a cruiser damaged, and the speaker gave an assurance that the 
German air fleet was not idle and would continue to show the British 
what it meant to wage war against Germany. 

Reports were current, from neutral sources, that in Bavaria and Wiirt- 
temberg large numbers of old Nazi-party members who had protested 
against the treaty with Russia had been arrested by the Gestapo. 

Reports from Swedish sources indicated that Monarchist propaganda 
was steadily growing in Prussia and Bavaria, and in the latter country 
many arrests were believed to have been made in connection with a 
propaganda campaign in favour of independence. 

It was announced in Berlin that the floating debt of the Reich increased 
during August from 7,937 million marks odd to 9,086 million odd. 

Nov. 16.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz described as “incredible 
provocation” the British and French replies to the peace appeal, the 
speeches by Lord Halifax and Mr. Churchill, and the address by M. 
Reynaud. These men voiced aims closely resembling Versailles, and 
claimed, in effect, (1) the right to meddle in Germany’s internal affairs, 
including control over the appointment of Governments; (2) the right to 
dispose of her territorial structure, including the dismemberment of 
national soil for geo-political and strategic reasons; (3) the right to re- 
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establish the hostile bastions brought into being by Versailles; (4) guaran- 
tees against the possibility that Germany should ever rise up against such 
mutilations and humiliations. It continued: 

“It is to be concluded, therefore, that from now on other expedients 
must be used to put an end to illusions and, at the same time, free the 
world from an arrogance which wants to make free with nations and 
countries, and eject Governments. . . .”’ 

The News Agency issued a statement declaring that Germany was 
“waging this war until the rule of Britain is broken’, and continuing: 
“The reaction in London and Paris to the German reply (to the peace 
appeal) is what we expected. 

“It is an attempt to distort the truth in a very clumsy manner, an 
attempt to depict the reply of the Reich as a manceuvre designed 
exclusively to shift the responsibility for the war on to Britain and 
France. Britain and France have therefore only acted consistently with 
their previous behaviour when they torpedoed the mediation offer in its 
original phase.” 

Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse assured Dutch press representatives that 
an oral communication, in the form Herr von Ribbentrop had given it the 
previous day, intimating the Reich’s rejection of the peace appeal was 
quite in accordance with normal diplomatic procedure, and was actually 
to be regarded as a more friendly way of conveying the reply than a 
direct telegram from Herr Hitler. 

They complained that every effort of Germany to attain peace had been 
misinterpreted. All discussion of war or peace aims might now be regarded 
as definitely closed; conditions of peace could be discussed when the 
war was completely won, and not before. 

The D.A.Z. stated that there were 200,000 Polish prisoners of war 
working in German agriculture, and that the number was being constantly 
increased. 

The Zeesen broadcast quoted a statement of the Prague paper Narodny 
Listy that Moscow was not initiating a new policy, but had returned to 
the classical policy of the Russian Empire and said, “‘This colossal change 
of front is to Stalin’s merit. Molotoff’s declaration that a strong Russia 
needs a strong Germany expresses a thought already expressed by 
Catherine the Great. Neither Russia nor Germany will ever consent to 
the re-establishment of a great Power in Central Europe’. 

Nov. 17.—The News Agency announced that for some time past a 
group of Czech intellectuals connected with Dr. Benes had attempted to 
disturb peace and order in the Protectorate, and the ringleaders had been 
found especially in the High Schools. ‘As these elements’’, it went on, 
“had ventured to molest individual Germans on Oct. 28 and Nov. 15 
the Czech High Schools have been closed for 3 years. Nine of the guilty 
have been shot and a larger number placed under arrest.” 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter, referring to the British Ambassador to 
Belgium’s statement on the subject of the British blockade quoted him as 
saying his Government naturally wished to assure itself that the trade 
which passed by the Belgian coast was not destined for Germany, and 
that it was in the interests of Belgium to co-operate with Britain, since 
this was the best way to end the war. The paper said, “The British 
Ambassador hereby admits that the co-operation of Belgium in thi 
measures taken by Great Britain would be equivalent to support for her 
commercial warfare against Germany. Belgium will naturally understand 
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that her reaction to the British suggestions will be watched with par- 
ticular interest in Germany”. 

Nov. 18.—Dr. Ley issued an appeal to the workers in which he said 
“our irrevocable goal is victory, victory, and again victory, and with it 
the final destruction of Britain and the power of her money-bags over the 
other nations of the world’. 

British encirclement, he declared, had broken down, and the home front 
stood firm. Rations had been increased, after 10 weeks of war, and 
economic life was normal again. Production had nowhere declined, but, 
on the contrary, had vastly increased in a number of plants, and unem- 
ployment had vanished. 

Wages would not be allowed to rise, but neither would prices. The 
worker would be liable to work 10 hours instead of 8, but he would have 
hot meals provided during the extra hours; he would not, however, be 
paid overtime for them. War holidays would soon be started again, and 
there would be bonuses for Christmas. 

The war had, in fact, brought the working man a strong benefit. The 
greatest asset of all, however, was that the Fiihrer was still alive. He 
concluded, ‘“‘Things have never stood so well for Germany or so badly 
for England. England will be conquered and Germany will be free’. 

Estimates of the number of arrests made in connection with the Munich 
explosion gave the total as over 5,000, according to reports from various 
neutral countries. 

The Berlin correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune left for 
Holland, after being excluded from the Foreign Office and Propaganda 
Ministry Press Conferences. (On Nov. 14 he had reported to his paper that 
German feeling was “‘confused’’, that there were reports that the High 
Command had vetoed an attack on Holland, and that hundreds had been 
arrested in connection with the Munich explosion. On Nov. 15 he was 
ordered to make a complete denial, and on Nov. 16 he was barred from 
the press conferences, and told he could not use the telephone, telegraph, 
or mails.) 

Nov. 20.—The Swiss Minister called at the Wilhelmstrasse to protest 
against the violation of Swiss neutrality by German aircraft, as well as 
against the Basle incident. 

The news broadcasts stated that the Simon Bolivar was sunk by a 
British mine, and added that a careful inquiry would show that British 
mines caused the loss of 5 ships during the week-end. The announcer 
also said that units of the German Fleet have been busy in the Baltic 
and the North Sea “carrying out the trade war according to plan’. 

The semi-official commentary broadcast after the communiqué of the 
High Command stated that, after the failure of the British attack on 
Wilhelmshaven, it was useless for them to pretend that it was only a 
reconnaissance flight, since the British machines were clearly recognized 
as bombers. 

The British Admiralty talked about German mines, but “British 
domination of the sea would be a myth if the Germans could lay mines as 
near to British ports as is suggested’’. 

_The broadcast to Asia and the Far East stated that the sinking of the 
Simon Bolivar was due to “‘the ruthless war pursued by the British’. The 
National Zeitung referred to it as another “‘Athenia affair’’. 

The Ministry of Marine stated that the inclusion of the Dutch liner 
Veendam in the list of armed merchantmen was an error. 
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Herr Hitler was understood to have summoned Baron von Neurath to 
Berlin to report on the Czech disturbances. 

Press correspondents calling at the Foreign Office were presented 
to Prince August Wilhelm, the 4th son of the ex-Kaiser, who explained 
that he was doing all he could to serve his country. He himself was in 
charge of a supply depot and his younger brother Oscar was at the front 
as a Colonel. Twelve of the ex-Kaiser’s grandchildren were serving, 
and all the members of his House supported the Nazi regime. “Any- 
body”, he said, “who does not stand behind the Fiihrer is against 
Germany.” 

The former Crown Prince, in a letter addressed to the foreign press, said 
that ‘“‘recently such senseless, insulting statements and lies have been 
spread in the anti-German foreign press that I am absolutely repelled 
at the idea of taking any cognizance of these press reports. . . . Neither | 
nor my brother, nor any member of the House of Hohenzollern, or of any 
other German princely house has been arrested or shot. The freedom of 
none of them has been in the slightest degree limited. . . . It is sufficient to 
point out that all members of German princely houses capable of bearing 
arms are at the front. Lies are best punished by treating them with 
ridicule. The originators of such lies are guilty of a crime.” 

The letter was signed ‘“‘Wilhelm, Crown Prince’’. 

Introduction of compulsory labour for both sexes in Poland. (Se 
Poland.) 

A wireless comment on the German reply to the Belgian-Dutch peace 
appeal stated that Germany would consider peace with Britain on the 
following terms:—independence for India; surrender of “‘tutelage over 
Egypt”’; restoration of liberty to the Boers and the holding of a plebiscit: 
like that held in the Saar; the surrender of the Palestine Mandate, leaving 
the Arabs to “‘settle their own fate’’; plebiscites in Cyprus, the Falkland 
Islands, and the West Indies; complete freedom for Ireland; and restora- 
tion of Canada to France. 

Nov. 21.—The News Agency stated that the heavy losses in British 
waters were regarded in the German press as proof that Britain was not 
in a position satisfactorily to safeguard her sea routes. 

The National Zeitung declared that England was using neutral ships 
as spearheads in the defence of her territorial waters. Germany was now 
“striking hard blows at shipping right under the English coast”’. 

The Nachtausgabe described the loss of 12 ships in British waters as 
“overwhelming”’, and said “‘world opinion during the last 2 days has been 
led to conclude that shipping to England can no longer be protected by 
the British Fleet’’. 

The Lokalanzeiger said the sinkings were evidently caused by British 
mines which had broken away, while the Bérsen Zeitung declared that 
“whoever is acting in the service of the enemy at sea must bear the 
consequences”. 

Herr Himmler announced that the perpetrator of the Munich outrage 
had been found, and was named Elser, a man last resident in Munich. 
He was arrested on the night of the crime while trying to cross tlie 
German-Swiss frontier. Also that an Englishman named Best, chief of the 
British Secret Service in Western Europe, and his assistant, named Stevens, 
had been arrested at Venlo while crossing from Holland into Germany. 

Both men had been in touch with German police officers whom they 
had taken for revolutionaries. 
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After ‘“‘stubborn denial’’ Elser had confessed fully on Nov. 14 under 
“the burden of evidence collected by the Special Commission at the scene 
of the crime, as well as at his subsequent hiding places”. 

The planning of the crime reached as far back as September, or October, 
1938, and the instigators and financiers were the British Intelligence 
Service. The organizer was Otto Strasser. 

Nov. 22.—The News Agency, in its semi-official commentary on the 
military situation said, ‘“Economic warfare was continued with great 
success by the German Navy. A number of steamers were sunk in the 
North Sea’. The Berlin short-wave broadcasts in English stated that the 
sea-routes around England “‘are infested with mines’, and that the Danes 
had greatly increased insurance rates for ships bound for U.K. ports 
Traffic to Germany, however, was not affected. 

The British reprisals were declared to be “based on principles of 
piracy’. 

The D.A.Z. declared that ‘‘now that Britain has dragged the neutrals 
into the danger zone claims for immunity from the dangers of the modern 
sea war are being raised, since she is beginning to feel these herself. 
Just as in the world war, she is merely seeking pretexts for increasing the 
severity of the war against civilians. She now threatens the neutral 
countries with economic ruin if they do not take things lying down... .” 

It was stated officially in Berlin that the British reprisals would be met 
with unrestricted mine warfare, which would be justified by the fact that 
Britain had converted territorial waters into a ‘‘war zone” by arming 
merchant ships and organizing the convoy system in which neutral ships 
also took part. The neutrals, it was added, had been warned. 

The News Agency issued a commentary from an “‘authoritative quarter’, 
which maintained that as the British had not only organized their own 
and neutral vessels into convoys, but had also placed sea routes under 
military protection, there were no longer any purely mercantile routes to 
Great Britain. 

In the Hague Convention it was agreed that minefields must be notified 
as soon as military considerations permitted. Germany had made such 
notification. Whether military considerations permitted was, however, a 
matter solely for German decision. 

The laying of mines before an enemy’s coast and ports was only for- 
bidden when it served the sole purpose of preventing sea-borne trade. 
The British were themselves to blame if at any time on sea routes and in 
territorial waters British warships might be encountered, against which it 
was permissible to use mines. 

The News Agency stated that police, posing as revolutionaries, had ob- 
tained from the British Secret Service at The Hague a code with which 
they maintained contact with the British Government for 21 days, up to 
Nov. 21. 

Nov. 23.—Herr Hitler held his annual reception for the armed forces 
and was reported to have delivered a speech lasting 13 hours. It was 
stated officially that among other things he “‘laid down the principles for 
the future conduct of the war on the basis of the experience of the cam- 
paign in the East’’. 

An official statement was issued accusing the British Secret Service of 
instigating acts of sabotage in German, Italian, and Japanese steamers be- 
tween Nov. 1937 and Nov. 1938. It stated that a German commission 
appointed to investigate the origin of the crimes was struck by the fact 
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that no British ships were touched by these acts. A statement by Major 
Stevens (one of the Englishmen kidnapped at Venlo), as well as the results 
of the commission’s inquiries, showed that the chief agent of these acts 
was a German emigrant commissioned by the British Intelligence Service. 

This man had been arrested on suspicion by the police of a neutral 
country in September, 1938, but was freed through the intervention of 
British circles. On July 29, 1939, he was sentenced by the Copenhagen 
municipal court for espionage on behalf of Britain. 

The first ship of British origin to be the victim of a similar act on the 
orders of the Secret Service was the Athenia. 

Articles appeared in the press proclaiming Germany’s right to make 
mine war against Britain, and containing a warning that, at any. suitable 
moment, she would lay drifting mines on all the principal sea routes to 
Great Britain. 

It was admitted that it was against international law to attack commer- 
cial shipping with mines, but it was argued that the mines on the east 
coast of England were not directed against merchantmen, but against 
warships. 

The Borsen Zeitung declared that sailing ‘‘to Britain means in future 
sailing into death’. 

The National Zeitung, referring to the Munich explosion, said that the 
really essential evidence of British guilt was the well-known symptom of 
British Imperialism to stick at nothing to gain its ends. At the very 
moment that “good old Chamberlain” was signing an agreement with the 
Fiihrer the “Intelligence Service” had already decided to put an end to 
the other partner in it. That was typically British. 

Nov. 24.—It was learnt that the Council for War Economy had ordered 
all Roman Catholic priests to pay a war contribution, partly in the form 
of a 10 per cent levy on all Church collections. The Bishops accordingly 
issued an order for the strictest economy. 

The News Agency issued a statement reading: “‘Foreign news agency 
and Government statements that Captain Stevens and Mr. Best met 
with German quarters for peace discussion are termed ridiculous by 
Berlin political circles. These circles state that it is regrettable that such 
quarters co-operate in such manceuvres. These guesses which, so to speak, 
‘transform pall-bearers to bridesmaids’ are characterized here as para- 
doxical.” 

The Volkischer Beobachter, in an article by Admiral Prentzel, said that 
Germany’s plan was to conduct a guerrilla war at sea. Immediately war 
broke out Germany greatly extended her construction of light vessels, 
submarines, and torpedo craft to this end. She did not intend to risk a 
regular battle. 

The D.A.Z. said that “right in British territorial waters, where 4 
country’s control at sea should be completist, one mine after another 
detonates and explodes all faith in British mastery of the seas. . . . From 
the neutrals’ point of view the loss of merchant ships . . . is to be regretted. 
The responsibility does not lie with Germany, whose war measures 
remain strictly within the limits of international law, but with England, 
which is unable to guarantee safety in those very waters in whicli 1 
compels neutral vessels to navigate. ... It is the business of the neutrals 
to weigh war profits against war risks in navigating these waters. . . . Ti 
only advice Germany can give them is to imitate the American neutralits 
legislation and forbid their ships to enter the dangerous zone”’. 
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Nov. 25.—It was stated in Berlin, according to Danish reports, that 
the British blockade would not do much harm, for German export trade 
to European countries was carried on chiefly on a barter basis. It was 
accordingly more harmful to neutrals, and it would mean that Germany 
would in future give no special consideration to neutral ships if they 
attempted to cross the North Sea, as mines would be laid without notifi- 
cation. Neutral ships, even carrying lawful cargoes, would be treated as 
if the whole cargo were contraband should a German prize crew find 
among its papers a British permit for part of the cargo. 

It was denied, however, that Germany would try to stop all trade 
with England; if neutrals wished to trade they had only to introduce the 
“cash and carry’ system, as in America. 

The report that mines were laid by aeroplanes off the British coast 
was denied in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

Mining of Swedish waters and interference with Swedish shipping. 
(See Sweden.) 

Nov. 27.—The Government received from the Swedish Government a 
protest against the mining of the sea up to the 3-mile limit at the southern 
end of the Sound, described in the protest as ‘“‘a flagrant breach of 
neutrality”. 

Dr. Goebbels, in a broadcast speech at a concert, said that Germany 
lost the last war because she did not appreciate the value of propaganda 
in enemy countries; she would be victorious now through Nazi art, which 
could engender optimism in “grey times’, and through the weapon of 
propaganda. 

He admitted that the war had brought fresh sorrows, and that every 
day life seemed to become more difficult, and urged “‘a war cannot be won 
without optimism. Optimism is as important as cannon and rifles. We 
want to cultivate this optimism throughout the whole nation, and what 
could be more suitable for creating this spirit of optimism than art”. 

Art was nowadays no mere pastime for peace, but a keen intellectual 
weapon for war, and he went on: “In this war we Germans are not only 
defending our living space against the plutocratic Powers and not only 
our daily bread and our machines. We are defending German culture 
and the benefits it is giving to our people... .” 

The authorities in East Prussia announced that the frontier with the 
Suwalki triangle would remain closed, because the Government had 
decided to exploit the area as a German colony, since it was suitable for 
supplying the Reich with timber, rye, potatoes, and geese. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 14.—The Polish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister arrived in 
London. General Sikorski was received by Lord Halifax and entertained 
at dinner by the Government. 

The French Finance Minister arrived in London and conferred with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Minister of Shipping, replying in Parliament to criticism of the 
condition of the Merchant Marine and the means of replacing its losses 
stated that it was agreed that the convoy system was essential, despite its 
drawbacks, and proof of its efficacy was to be found in the fact that of the 
3,070 ships convoyed only 7 had been lost. 
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Nov. 15.—The King received General Sikorski, who also saw Sj; 
Kingsley Wood and Mr. Hore-Belisha. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that the Contraband 
Control had, the previous week, detained about 6,500 tons of goods for 
Germany, including 2,200 tons of copra, 3,500 tons of coffee, and quantities 
of rubber, ores and metals, hides and skins, petroleum products, chemicals, 
oils and fats, cotton, fibre, and wool. 

The French Finance Minister left London, and it was stated that he and 
Sir John Simon had recognized the necessity for close and continuous 
co-operation in the financial and economic spheres. They decided to 
develop still further the existing arrangements for such co-operation, and 
more meetings would be held. 

Nov. 16.—It was announced that the London Chamber of Commerce 
was negotiating for the release of British-owned cargoes valued at between 
£3 and £5 million lying in the holds of 140 German ships which had taken 
refuge in neutral ports. 

General Sikorski was entertained by the Foreign Press Association in 
London, and, in a speech, said that an insidious campaign was seeking to 
break the spiritual and moral front of the Allies. In this war with tw 
fronts, the moral and the battle front, a firm and determined attitude was 
needed more than ever before if the eternal truths on which civilization 
was based were to be vindicated. 

Mankind had reached a turning point in history when it must choos 
between the two forms of collective existence now contending for 
supremacy: the one which had found its expression in the British Common- 
wealth, in the French Empire, and in the United States of America, and 
the other exemplified by the occupation of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
and the double invasion of Poland. The idea, now emerging, of European 
solidarity would sooner or later unite all nations in a community of free 
and independent States, to whom it would bring home a European 
conscience of common citizenship. 

Fortnightly review of the war situation read in Parliament by Sir 
John Simon. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 17.—Mr. Hore-Belisha left London for France. 

Meeting of the Supreme War Council in London and issue of statement 
announcing a common war policy between Britain and France and plan 
of economic co-operation. (See Special Note.) 

It was announced that 20,000 men, from 25 to 50, were urgently re- 
quired for Home Defence Battalions, and 20,000 women for the Auxiliar) 
Territorial Service. 

Nov. 19.—General Sikorski had two meetings with Dr. Benes in London 
and also saw Dr. Hodza. He afterwards told British, French, and 
American journalists that his Government made no difference between thi 
seizure of Polish territories by Russia and their seizure by Germany, and 
that they had no reason to believe their allies took a contrary view. 

He had signed no agreement with Dr. Benes, but past errors had been 
repaired, and the two nations would collaborate. 

On leaving England General Sikorski issued a statement expressing [ils 
appreciation and gratitude for the hospitality he had received, and said 
that in all his conversations with British Ministers he had found the fullest 
understanding of the importance of the contribution made by his country 
in the first stage of the war, against overwhelming odds. 

Nov. 20.—The Polish Prime Minister left London for Paris. 
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Nov. 21.—The Turkish Military Mission left London. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament announcing that German 
exports would be subject to seizure at sea. (See Special Note.) 

It was stated in London that the German account of the preparation 
of the Munich explosion was quite incomprehensible, and there was 
no connection between the incident of the kidnapping of two British 
subjects on the Dutch frontier and that of the movements of the 
German citizen arrested when crossing into Switzerland. Neither the 
British Government nor any agent of the Government had any knowledge 
of the arrested German. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parliament that tw 
securities would be on sale the next day, designed to enable all citizens 
even of small means to make their contribution to the financing of the 
war. The first would be a new issue of National Savings Certificates, 
replacing the current issue thenceforward, and carrying the same benefits, 
including exemption from income tax. The purchase price would be 15/-, 
and this would accumulate to 17/6 in 5 years and to 20/6 after 10 years. 

The second would be Defence Bonds, in units of £5, issued at par and 
bearing interest at 3 per cent. They would be repayable 7 years from 
the date of purchase at a premium of {1 per cent., if not cashed before. 
They would be repayable at par, plus accrued interest, at any time after 
6 months’ notice. The interest would be subject to income tax, but this 
would not be deducted at the source. The limit of a holding of these Bonds 
would be £1,000. 

Nov. 22.—-The Chancellor of the Exchequer, broadcasting on the task 
of paying for the war, said that it was already costing them at least 
{6 million a day, and instanced as greatly increased costs of armaments 
the case of aeroplanes, costing from 3 to 7 times as much as in 1918, the 
keeping of a division in the field costing nearly twice as much, and that of 
battleships, two or three times more expensive to build than in the last 
war. 

It was announced that the Contraband Control had intercepted 
14,000 tons of goods for Germany during the week ended Nov. 18, of 
which 3,100 tons were petroleum products, 2,900 tons cotton, 1,500 tons 
oilseeds, 1,100 tons ores and metals, and 800 tons oils and fats. 

Nov. 23.—Parliament was prorogued until Nov. 28. The King’s Speech 
stated that the German invasion of Poland, a ‘“‘new instance of aggression 
and bad faith”, was ‘‘a challenge which we could not have declined without 
dishonour to ourselves and without peril to the cause of freedom and the 
progress of mankind’’. 

It continued: ‘‘We seek no material gain. Liberty and free institutions 
are our birthright which we, like our forefathers, are resolved to preserve. 
... The issue is clear. With united will my peoples here and overseas have 
dedicated themselves to the struggle. . . .”’ 

The Dutch Minister called at the Foreign Office to make a démarche 
reserving all Holland’s rights under international law in respect of any 
measures the British Government might take in accordance with the 
announcement of reprisals for the German sowing of mines without 
notification. 

[t was stated in London that there was evidence that on the two previous 
days German aircraft which had been flying near the East Coast and in the 
a had dropped mines of the magnetic type with parachutes 
attached. 
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A Danish trade mission arrived in London, led by Prince Axel. 

Nov. 24.—The War Office issued a statement reading “Germany has 
added yet again to the mounting list of her breaches of international law 
in Poland by incorporating large numbers of Polish prisoners of war in her 
own army. This is a direct violation of the Hague Convention of 1907, 
signed by Germany, which forbids a belligerent to compel the subjects 
of a hostile party to take part in military operations against their own 
country. ...” 

Issue of statement by the Embassy in Tokyo re German mine-laying. 
(See Japan.) 

It was stated in London that there was reason to believe that Mr. 
Best and Major Stevens had gone to the German frontier to receive, in 
the capacity of ‘‘postmer’’, proposals regarding possible peace terms from 
persons of standing in Germany. Such proposals were reliably reported 
to have reached London, but no proposals of any kind had passed from 
the British side. 

It was also stated that the two men were accompanied by a Dutch 
officer who had been instructed to ensure that they were not interfered 
with on Dutch territory. 

Belgian Note to British Government ve reprisals against Germany. 
(See Belgium.) 

Nov, 25.—It was learnt that the Government had received protests from 
Japan, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Sweden against the decision 
to seize German exports. 

It was announced that M. Jean Monnet, K.B.E., had been appointed 
Allied Chairman of the Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee, and that 
there would be set up immediately a Permanent Anglo-French Executive 
Committee under the former body. 

Nov. 27.—The Order-in-Council embodying the Government’s decision 
to confiscate German exports was signed by the King. 

Lord Halifax received from the Japanese Ambassador his Government's 
Note of protest against the measures of reprisal. 


HUNGARY 

Nov. 14.—The arrest was reported of Baron Kemeny, leader of th 
Arrow Cross, or Nazi Party. 

Nov. 15.—Baron Kemeny was sentenced to 7 months’ imprisonment 

Nov. 21.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement on foreign affairs in 
Parliament, pointed out that Hungary’s policy did not change, and she 
intended neither to lessen nor increase her just demands. She also never 
lost sight of her obligations as a member of the European family. 

Referring to the question of building a Balkan bloc he said it could not 
be directed against any third Power and could not have the character of 4 
formal treaty. Moreover, it would have to be of a long-term nature and 
not designed to gain some purely temporary objective; and Hungar\ 
could not join it until all differences between her and the other partners 
to the bloc were reduced. 

In a reference to Rumania Count Csaky said that as Hungary had mad: 
the first step towards disinfecting the atmosphere between the two 
countries it remained with Bucarest to make any further effort. He 
deplored recent speeches by Rumanian statesmen, who apparently did 
not recognize the new realities in Europe. 
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He then welcomed the improvement” in relations with Belgrade, and| 
said a strong Yugoslavia was advantageous to Hungary. He also expressed 
the hope that Allied support of Czecho-Slovak reconstruction would not 
destroy the improvement which had recently taken place between 
Hungary and the Western Powers. 


INDIA 

Nov. 15.—The Assam Ministry resigned, thus completing the resigna- 
tion of all the Congress Ministries in the 8 Provinces of British India. 

Nov. 17.—It was learnt that the Mohmand leader, Badshah Gul, had 
advised his followers to assist the British Government by every means 
in their power. 

Nov. 23.—The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution re- 
iterating the view that recognition of India’s independence and the right 
of her people to frame their own Constitution was essential to enable 
Congressmen to consider future co-operation. It reminded Congressmen, 
however, that it was inherent in every form of satyagraha (passive resist- 
ance) that no efforts be spared to achieve an honourable settlement. The 
Committee, therefore, would continue to strive for this end, “even though 
the British Government has banged the door in the face of Congress’. 


ITALY 

Nov. 15.—Signor Mussolini, addressing the Legion of Fascist University 
students, said, ‘I advise you to study. In accordance with Fascist custom 
and as a precautionary measure, you should keep your rifles bright 
alongside your books. Italy’s peace is not defenceless, but is an armed 
peace’. 

The 35,000 ton battleship Jmpero was launched. 

Nov. 16.—The Gazetta del Popolo, in a leading article entitled ‘‘The 
Bolshevik Advance’’, said, ‘Italy can never permit Bolshevik Russia to 
advance farther beyond the Carpathians into the Danube Valley or in the 
Balkans towards the Mediterranean. Too many people believe that Soviet 
Russia, launched on the road of a new imperialist nationalism, is preparing 
to abandon or attenuate its Bolshevik mysticisms and lose or dilute its 
barbarous and anti-European virus. 

‘Every move by Russia has compromised the defence of European 
civilisation. Now the gates to the west have been thrown wide open to 
Bolshevism. Without striking a blow she has arrived at the Carpathians, 
she has secured control of the Baltic, she threatens the Balkans and the 
Black Sea, and through the Balkans and the Black Sea the Mediterranean.”’ 

Britain and France were, the writer considered, responsible for making 
this possible because “‘their policy of encirclement forced Germany to seek 
Russia as an ally’’. 

Nov. 17.—The Government were reported, from Belgian sources, to 
have informed the German Government on Nov. 13 that Italy was 
interested in the territorial integrity of both Holland and Belgium being 
respected. , 

A Rome broadcast in Russian told Russian listeners that Italy was| 
determined to prevent Moscow from penetrating into the Balkans and, 
if necessary, would intervene as she did in Spain, to safeguard European 
civilization. 

Nov. 18.—Signor Mussolini, addressing the Supreme Council for Autarky 
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on the 4th anniversary of the imposition of sanctions, declared that 
sanctions had proved beneficial to Italy, since the present war had already 
assumed a world-wide character from an economic point of view. The 
efforts of Fascism, intended to achieve their economic independence, were, 
therefore, ‘absolutely, definitely, irresistibly, and, one might also say, 
dramatically, justified’, he concluded. 

Everyone could now see that the division between a war economy and 
a peace economy was “‘simply absurd”; there was solely a war economy, 
because historically the number of war years showed that the state of 
armed war was the normal state of the peoples, at any rate those on the 
European continent. 

It was announced that as from Dec. 1 forward dealings in francs and 
sterling to cover legitimate needs of Italian exporters and importers would 
be permitted by the National Institute for Foreign Exchange. 

Nov. 24.—A Yugoslav trade delegation arrived in Rome. 

The Stampa and the Popolo di Roma published an attack on the bel- 
ligerents and, in particular, Great Britain, for the sufferings inflicted on 
the small neutral countries, and stating that what was happening at sea 
had provided ‘‘a sad awakening”’ for the neutrals, and the practical out- 
come would be the radical negation of the sovereign rights of the small 
nations. ‘‘What was refused to make a lasting peace’, the writer said, “is 
established to make a lasting war.”’ 

Count Ciano received the British and French Ambassadors and con- 
ferred with them in order to draw their attention to the consequences 
which the execution of the blockade against Germany’s exports might 
have upon Italian traffic. 

Nov. 27.—The Giornale d'Italia, in a message from its London corre- 
spondent, said that Mr. Chamberlain’s (broadcast) statement of the 
Allies’ peace aims went far beyond any declarations hitherto made by 
them, and although Mr. Chamberlain gave no details of his conception 
of the new Europe it was noteworthy that his ideas ruled out a@ priori any 
return to the old and calamitous machinery of Geneva. 

It welcomed his suggestion that the reconstruction of Europe would 
have to be the work not only of the belligerents but also of the neutrals. 


JAPAN 

Nov. 14.—Japanese reports of Soviet demands on China. (See China.) 

Nov. 16.—A pamphlet by Admiral Nakamura was circulated, containing 
an article he contributed to Pacific examining Germany’s prospects 0! 
winning the war. He pointed out that England’s potential enemies befor: 
the war were Japan in the Pacific, Italy in the Mediterranean, and 
Germany in the North Sea, with Spain able to provide bases for the 
Axis Powers. 

That situation was changed at a stroke by the German-Soviet Pact. 
Japan and Spain chose neutrality, and Italy decided on inaction. Britain's 
naval problem was instantly reduced to meeting German guerrilla warfare 
in the North Sea. 

Britain now could have absolute confidence in her victory. Hitler failed 
to understand the situation. ‘Standing on the edge of a cliff, he spurred 
his horse; whether he will ever reach the other bank of the river remains 
to be seen.’ 

He did not consider that air power could win, and Germany's i! 
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superiority would rapidly disappear. He urged Japan to deal with the 
settlement of the China incident on the basis that the European war would 
be finished within a year. 

Nov. 21.—Loss of the liner Terukint Maru. (See Military Operations.) 

Nov. 22.—The press, in commenting on the loss of the liner, pointed out 
that she carried a British pilot when she struck the mine, and every 
paper quoted the Hague Convention of 1907, drawing attention to the 
clauses prohibiting the use of unmoored mines and requiring the notifica- 
tion to neutrals of mined areas. 

The Foreign Office spokesman intimated that the Government felt 
“orave concern’”’ at the sinking. 

Nov. 24.—The British Embassy issued a statement reading ‘“‘It has been 
established by the British Admiralty that German aircraft laid mines in 
five different localities off the east coast of England after dark on the 
nights of Nov. 20 and 21, and it is thus made perfectly clear that mines 
laid in this way are responsible for the severe losses to British and neutral 
shipping which have occurred during the last few days in these areas. . . .”’ 

It was stated in Tokyo that Japan and Russia had agreed to open 
negotiations for a treaty of commerce, as part of an understanding to 
try to find solutions of the various disputes which had accumulated 
between them. 

Nov. 25.—The Government instructed the Ambassador in London to 
make a strong protest against the extension of the blockade to German 
exports, and a Foreign Office statement asserted that “the proposed 
measure not only exceeds the limits of reprisal recognized under inter- 
national law, but violates an undertaking made by the British Govern- 
ment to the Japanese Government not to interfere with the export of 
German goods. (Given by the Minister of Economic Warfare on Sept. 22.) 

“The British measure will really inflict greater losses upon neutrals 
than upon Germany. It is possible that it will prevent Japan from import- 
ing important articles from Germany, and in this the Japanese Govern- 
ment can never acquiesce.” 

Nov. 27.—The Government instructed the Ambassadors in Berlin 
and London to ask for a formal explanation of the circumstances causing 
the loss of the Terukini Maru. 

Presentation of protest to British Government against measures of 
reprisal against Germany. (See Great Britain.) 


LATVIA 


Nov. 17.—Some 3,400 German Balts left Riga for Germany. 

Nov. 19.—The President, in a broadcast on the 2Ist anniversary of 
Latvian independence, said, ‘‘War has broken out near our frontiers, but 
we have been able to maintain our neutrality. It is now our duty to give 
proof that we are strong enough to avoid greater dangers’. 

Despite economic difficulties the repatriation of Germans had benefited 
Latvia in the political sense and “‘our relations with Germany will now be 
on a firm footing as regards nationality questions’, he declared. 

Nov. 24.—It was announced that the trade delegation which had gone 
to Berlin had taken up the question of shipping, as 19 Latvian vessels had 
been stopped by German warships since Oct. 16, though all but one of 
them were going to neutral ports. Eleven were freed later, but 8 were 
still detained. 
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LITHUANIA 

Nov. 14.—Russian troops began to enter the country to occupy the 
posts agreed upon for Soviet garrisons and aerodromes, and an artillery 
brigade arrived at Alytus, in South Lithuania. Other places where they 
were to be stationed were Gaizunai, Prenai, and Novobiloika. 

Nov. 18.—It was learnt that all Lithuanian inhabitants of Memel had 
received orders to leave within 10 days, taking only 8 marks apiece and 
personal baggage. 

Nov. 21.—A conference met in Kaunas to arrange speedier communica- 
tions between Germany and Russia, and was attended by representatives 
of the Latvia, Lithuanian, and Estonian railways, as well as of the 
German and Russian. 


Nov. 22.—The Cabinet resigned, and Col. Merkys formed a new 
Ministry. 


MOZAMBIQUE 
Nov. 23.—The German liner Watussi left harbour secretly. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Nov. 14.—German reply to the peace appeal and statement in Berlin 
regarding the German attitude. (See Germany.) 

Nov. 16.—The Cabinet met to consider the German reply, and it was 
stated that the Government would communicate with the Belgian Govern- 
ment on the matter. 

Nov. 17.—Several foreign aeroplanes were sighted over Dutch territory 
coming from the west, and were fired on. 

Nov. 18.—A Dutch fighter plane sighted a German flying-boat near the 
island of Vlieland and fired on it. The German returned the fire, but mac 
off. The Dutch plane later discovered two more German flying-boats in 
territorial waters and again opened fire. The Germans made off without 
firing. 

The Government protested to the Reich Government against the 
violation of territorial waters. 

Nov. 20.—A German plane was brought down by gunfire over Roermund 
and the pilot killed. 

A protest was made by the Holland-Amerika Line, through the Minister 
in Berlin, against the inclusion of the liner Veendam in the list of vessels 
the German Government claimed to be armed. 

Nov. 22.—Some shipowners decided not to continue their sailings for 
the present, and a tanker returned to Amsterdam soon after leaving. : 
liner was also recalled to Rotterdam. 

The Belgian Minister of Economic Affairs arrived in The Hague 
discuss economic problems common to both countries. 

Reports in circulation in Amsterdam regarding the kidnapping 0! 
Captain Best and Captain Stevens on Nov. 9 stated that on the previous 
day a German entered a small Dutch café near the frontier and had 4 
conversation with two other people. On the afternoon of Nov. 9 he 
returned and, as Capt. Best’s car approached, gave a sign to some men it 
civilian clothes who were in a car on the German side of the frontier. 
These rushed over the frontier shooting and hitting the chauffeur and 
another man in Capt. Best’s car. The two Englishmen were then dragged 
across the frontier. 
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The paper Telegraaf stated that Capt. Stevens was a member of the 
3ritish passport control office at The Hague. 

Nov. 23.—Formal démarche to the British Government ve the measures 
of reprisal against German trade. (See Great Britain.) 

Nov. 25.—A convoy of 3 Dutch vessels, headed by a tug boat equipped 
with paravanes, reached the Downs safely, and it was suggested in 
Amsterdam that the neutral Powers should join together in efforts to 
secure a minimum of safety for their shipping, e.g. by creating a system 
of convoys under the combined protection of their warships. 

Nov. 26.—The Telegraaf, urging the Government to find out the details 
of the loss of the Sliedrecht, said ‘‘neutrality does not mean that attacks 
on the life and property of Dutch subjects are to be answered with 
silence. Far beyond our borders the attack on the Siedrecht will bring 
shame on those who sank her’. 

The Rotterdamsche Courant said that, apart from the international 
rights of the neutrals, this treatment of a neutral crew (of the Sleidrecht) 
was ‘‘so devoid of humanity that we may expect our Government to pay 
the requisite attention to this side of the question in its sharp protest 
to Berlin”. 


NORWAY 

Nov. 23.—The Dagbladet described German mine-laying methods as 
“unparalleled recklessness against neutrals’, and said that Germany was 
already as desperate as she was during the climax of the last war. Her 
mine war displayed ‘‘a contempt for human lives, and indicates a 
mentality that is the biggest menace to civilization to-day’”’. 


POLAND 


Nov. 15.—The Lwow wireless station broadcast an attack on the Polish 
Prime Minister, remarking that his visit to London synchronized with the 
official union of Western Ukraine with Soviet Russia. “We therefore 
warn all’, it said, ‘‘that there must be no illusions that this region will 
ever return to Poland... .’’ 

The Governor-General of German Poland published a decree imposing 
on the Polish inhabitants regulations similar to those enforced against 
Poles in the area annexed by Germany, placing many restrictions on their 
activities and giving privileges to the German population. Dual police 
control was also instituted, the Germans being subject only to German 
police. 

According to reports from neutral sources a guerrilla warfare was being 
pursued systematically in the Carpathians by Polish troops, and in several 
parts of the country S.S. troops as well as soldiers of the German Army 
were stated to be suffering losses from sudden attacks by armed men. 

Conditions in Warsaw were stated to be terrible, and the food shortage 
acute. Some 250,000 Jews were concentrated in the Jewish quarter, and 
no food shops were open there. Those in the centre of the city were not 
allowed to sell food to Jews. 

A special conference of trade union leaders was held at Lwow to deal 
with the food situation, and courts were set up to try speculators. 

Nov. 16.—General Sikorski’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 
_Nov. 19.—General Sikorski’s statements on leaving England. (See 
Great Britain.) 
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Reports through Swiss channels stated that large numbers of Jews were 
arriving in the reserve south and south-east of Lublin, the number 
dispatched there from Teschen, Oderberg, Moravska, Prague, and other 
centres by Nov. 10 being estimated at 45,000. 

As Lublin itself was overcrowded trains were reported to be stopping 
some 25 miles away and discharging loads of passengers in the open 
country. 

Under the supervision of S.S. ““Death’s Head” units men up to 70 years 
of age and women up to 55 were put to work on road-building and land 
reclamation. 

The German Governor of Warsaw was reported to have ordered the 
placing of barriers around the Jewish quarter. 

Nov. 20.—The Government Information Bureau (in Paris) announced 
that fresh reports had been received showing that the Germans had used 
phosgene gas during the war, notably at Wilanow and in the suburbs of 
Warsaw. 

A protest was issued by the Government against the mobilization by the 
Germans of Polish soldiers who had at first been allowed to return home 
but were afterwards forced to join the German Army, and against thi 
employment in working units of unmarried women over 18. 

Nov. 21.—Over 600 German schools were reported to have been opened 
in the German-occupied territory. 

The Governor-General of the German-occupied territory decreed 
the introduction of a universal labour service for both sexes of the 
Polish population, on the principle that “every able-bodied person must 
work’’. The announcement of the decree stated that thus the Polish 
inhabitants were given the possibility not only of learning the blessings o! 
labour but also of pulling themselves together at last and themselves 
performing what the irresponsible Polish Government failed to do in 
20 years’ mismanagement. 

The special tribunal was reported to have condemned many people 
to death for resisting the Germans during the invasion. At Bydgoszcz a 
report for one day’s proceedings gave the names of 7 people shot, including 
a woman, “for expressing orally anti-German threats during Blood) 
Sunday”’. 

Nov. 23.—All Polish State property in the occupied territory was 
confiscated by a decree of the German Governor-General. It included 
Gdynia port, several armament factories, steel and iron foundries 1 
Polish Silesia, coal mines near Cracow, the State railways, and State 
forests and lands. 

The Lord Mayor of Warsaw was reported to have been sent to Dachau 
concentration camp. 

Meeting of the Polish Cabinet. (See France.) 

Nov. 24.—The Governor-General of German Poland ordered all Jews 
over 12 always to wear an armband with a Shield of David when out 0! 
doors. 

The Kosciuszko monument at Lodz was demolished by the Germans 
(It was of bronze and was reputed to have cost a million zlotys.) 

The head of the Lodz district administration, in a speech said “In me 
you have a man who considers himself a soldier determined ruthlessly to 
perform the Fiihrer’s will, and who requires the same from all. We ar 
masters. As masters we must behave. The Pole is a servant here, and 
must only serve. Blind obedience and ruthless fulfilment of orders must 
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be enforced. No sentiment is permissible and no exceptions. . . . We must 
inject a dose of iron into our spinal columns, and never admit the idea that 
Poland may ever arise here again. As a symbol of this impossibility I 
have had the Kosciuszko monument blown up to-day. .. .” 

The German authorities announced that a further 50,000 Polish war 
prisoners had been sent to Germany during the week, making 300,000 
now employed in agriculture. 

At Lodz and some other towns Jews were forbidden to appear in certain 
streets, and in others they were forbidden to use the pavements. 

Nov. 27.—Reports from Latvian sources stated that a German official 
statement had just been published laying it down that there must be 
no collaboration with the Poles, who must be reduced to subservience, 
and that every German must understand that his efforts must only and 
always be anti-Polish. Poles must everywhere be segregated from 
Germans and socially isolated. 

Germany, it declared, would not in any circumstances permit Polish 
culture or Polish economy to grow. 


RUMANIA 

Nov. 13.—Herr Clodius arrived in Bucarest at the head of a German 
economic and trade mission, to endeavour to persuade Rumania to send 
larger supplies of oil to Germany. (The Government were understood to 
be unwilling to send petrol lorries out of the country and oil companies 
with American and British capital had, according to German complaints, 
been refusing to sell to Germany.) 

The export of all livestock was suspended. . 

Nov. 22.—The Minister for National Economy resigned. He had been 
conducting trade talks with the German mission. 

The German delegates, except the leader, Dr. Clodius, left Bucarest, 
after signing a protocol for the application of the second part of the trade 
agreement based on the March agreement concluded with Herr Wolthat. 
(This provided for larger supplies by Rumania of oleaginous crops—soya 
beans, sunflowers, etc.—and timber.) 

Nov. 23.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King asked M. Tatarescu to 
form a Government. 

Nov. 24.—M. Tatarescu formed a Government, taking the Portfolio of 
the Interior himself. M. Gafencu continued as Foreign Minister, and 
other Ministers were: Justice, M. Micescu; Agriculture, Prof. Ionescu- 
Sisesti; Communications, M. Gigurtu; and National Economy, M. 
Anghelescu. 

The rest of the Cabinet remained unchanged 

Nov. 25.—The Dacia published an interview with the Hungarian 
Opposition leader, Dr. Eckhardt, who said he believed ‘““German imperial- 
ism will take the road of least resistance—that is, across the Balkans to 
Baghdad”, and he added, “I have always been in favour of co-operation 
between the peoples of the Danube basin, while at the same time warning 
them against German and Russian imperialism”. 


SLOVAKIA 

Nov. 18.—Several persons suspected of pro-Czech tendencies were 
arrested, and public opinion was believed to condemn the action taken 
in Prague by the Germans, 
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Nov. 26.—German troops were reported to be arriving in the military 
zone of Eastern Slovakia in small detachments but continuously, and to | 
be concentrating along the frontier of Carpatho-Ukrainia in greater | 
numbers than at any time since the end of the Polish campaign. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Nov. 16.—It was announced that 430 men had so far been drafted for | 


military service and 1,200 were in training, and that a further 1,000 would 
be put into training about March. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 17.—The new Senate was elected and resulted in the United Party 
(General Smuts’) securing 13 seats; General Hertzog’s 9 seats; Dr. Malan’s 
(Nationalists) 6; and the Dominion and Labour Parties 2 each. The last 
two groups supported the Prime Minister. (There were also 8 nominated 
Senators, 6 of whom were due for nomination. They were to be supporters 
of General Smuts.) 

Nov. 27.—The Governor-General, speaking at Johannesburg, said that 
the nation should strive for a lasting peace; if vengeance were allowed 
to dominate the peace the world would be merely sowing dragons’ teeth. 

The war did not only concern those already in it; all the nations of 
the world must come together and help to build up an enduring peace. 
“We must not,” he said, “‘lose sight of the qualities of understanding and 
tolerance, for this is the only spirit in which we can repair the ravages 
of war.” 


SPAIN 


Nov. 14.—A British trade mission arrived in Madrid, and discussions 
began with Spanish and French experts for the development of commerc: 

The paper Espana stated that “The vote of Congress in the United 
States (repealing the arms embargo) has the value of a precedent in 
neutrality policy, and this example will be followed’’. 

Nov. 15.—A Decree was published ordering the payment of stipends t 
the clergy from Nov. 1, and so re-establishing the Ecclesiastical Budget 
which had previously been in operation up till 1931 under the Monarchy 

Nov. 16.—An Italian cultural institute was opened in Madrid, with 
branches in other cities. 

Nov. 17.—The Government were understood to have informed the 
German Government on Nov. 13 that they were interested in the mainten- 
ance of the integrity of Belgian and Dutch territory. 

Reports were current that Germans had established contact with the 
anti-Franco elements and with the Communists still in the country and 
were supporting them financially. 

Nov. 23.—The conclusion of barter agreements with Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland was announced for the export of oranges in exchange {o! 
timber, wood-pulp, etc. 


SWEDEN 


Nov. 14.—The trade talks with Germany were adjourned, and the chic! 
German delegate left Stockholm for Berlin, Reports were current thiat the 
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Germans had put forward demands which involved a breaking-off of trade 
with the Allies. 

Nov. 23.—The Dagbladet, referring to the mine warfare, said “‘it is 
significant that out of 10 sinkings 7 were neutrals. Germany, who first of 
all blamed the British for the mines, has suddenly changed her tactics and 
is boasting of supplementing her submarine campaign by mine-laying, 
thus contrav ening the Hague Convention, since she has made no announce- 
ment beforehand”’. 

Nov. 25.—Mines were laid inside the Swedish 4-mile zone at the southern 
entrance of the Sound, in two semi-circles 3 miles off Maklappen and 
Segelskaren respectively. (This closed the passage to vessels drawing 
96 {t. which had recently been marked, leaving a channel with a maximum 
of 13 to 16 ft.) 

Figures were published in Stockholm showing that 37 Swedish vessels 
were being held in German ports, and all except 3 of them had neutral 
destinations. Out of 15 ships with cargoes of pulp, 13 were bound for 
America. Eight were ships in ballast, going to England to load coal. 

The Dagens Nyheter, publishing these particulars, added that Finnish 
shipping also had been so hard hit by German control that one was 
justified in asking whether Germany intended to “run errands for the 
Soviet Union”’. 

Referring to the trade negotiations with Germany, interrupted on 
Nov. 14, the paper said ‘‘Sweden does not intend to let herself be treated 
with complete disregard. Fortunately Swedish trade has means of 
adapting itself to an unfavourable change in the situation’”’. 

The Foreign Office announced that strong representations had been 
made to the British Government against the policy of reprisals against 
Germany. 

Nov. 27.—The Government’s protest against the mining of the entrance 
to the Sound by Germany was delivered to the Reich Government. (See 
Germany.) 


SWITZERLAND 

Nov. 14.—The Federal Council issued a decree empowering the Govern- 
ment to sequester and expropriate property. 

Nov. 16.—Two aeroplanes, one identified as German, flew over Basle 
and along the south shore of the Lake of Geneva. 

Nov. 17.—A foreign aeroplane was seen over Basle and dropped leaflets, 
written in French, attacking Great Britain. 

The Government decided to refuse any authorization to Swiss citizens 
to enlist in the armies of belligerent countries. (Many applications for 
permission to do so had lately been received.) 

Nov. 18.—Two German shells fell in a Basle street, severely injuring two 
people. They had been fired at a French aeroplane flying near the frontier. 

Nov. 20.—The German Minister apologized to the Federal Government 
for the trespassing of German aircraft over Switzerland. As regards the 
Basle incident he said he was expecting some instructions from his 
Government. 


TURKEY 


Nov. 18.—The arrest was reported of 8 Germans at Istanbul, suspected 
of spying and of conducting Nazi propaganda. 
Nov. 20.—The Foreign Under- -Secretary left for London with a repre- 
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sentative of the Ministry of Finance to discuss questions of economic | 


and financial collaboration with Great Britain. 

Nov. 21.—All the German officers attached to the Turkish forces 
received orders to return to Germany at once. 

Nov. 26.—The paper Tan published an article giving instances of 
German attempts, by offers of subventions and by threats to withdraw 
advertisements, to influence the character of the news published and to 
secure the printing of articles favourable to Germany. 


U.S.A. 


Nov. 14.—The Black Diamond Line chartered a Norwegian steamer, to 
continue its carrying trade to Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

It was announced that the Government had received a complaint from 
the Government of Eire against the inclusion of that country in the 
combat zone from which U.S. shipping had been excluded; Eire was 
determined to remain neutral, and merchantmen would not incur more 
danger in Irish waters than in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Welles, the acting Secretary of State, told the press that the 
friendliest consideration would be given to the complaint, but added that 
the proclamation of the zone had been drawn up after lengthy considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the press that it was to be questioned whether the 
United States ought to put a sister American Republic in a position 
different from that laid down for the United States by its own neutrality 
laws. The more the matter was considered, the more it appeared that 
Panama should not be placed in a different category. 

He said nothing to indicate that the same attitude would govern sales 
of vessels, and declared that Eire might make purchases if she wished. 

Nov. 15.—The Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee opened in Washington, with a speech by Mr. Welles, who said it 
had been formed ‘‘to forward the cause of co-operative economic life” in 
the Americas. 

Mr. Thomas Lamont, addressing the meeting of the Academy ol 
Political Science in New York, said it was clearly not America’s role to 
enter the war, but she ought to encourage the sale of war supplies to Britain 
and France and to strengthen her own defence and economy so as to 
help to make an enduring peace. 

The lessons of the past 20 years had shown that there could be no 
political peace unless there was economic peace; and all America must come 
to understand that there could be no economic stability in the world 
without continuous American co-operation to bring it about and sustain It. 

The people ruling Germany could not be allowed to win the war; but 
they would not win it. 

Nov. 17.—The President proclaimed a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Venezuela as provisionally effective from Dec. 16, and wrote to the 
Secretary of the Treasury stating that, “Because I find that the treatment 
of American commerce by Germany is discriminatory I direct that such 
proclaimed duties shall not be applied to products from Germany. 
Products of territories now under de facto administrative control 0! 
Germany shall be regarded as products of Germany for purposes 0! 
this paragraph’. 

Nov. 18.—The Secretary of War told the press that it was no longer 
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wise to have only a skeleton Army, and they must be prepared as a pro- 
tective measure, to defend the whole Western Hemisphere, “not because 
of political or imperialistic considerations or to strengthen the Monroe 
Doctrine’, but “for purely military reasons’. 

Nov. 20.—The Acting Secretary of State, in reply to press questions 
about Japanese interference with trade in China, said that the delays 
imposed by Japan’s military authorities on the entry of U.S. goods into 
the foreign Concessions at Tientsin came “decidedly” under the head of 
improper interference. 

Nov. 22.—The Acting Secretary of State, in a statement on relations 
with Japan, said the Ambassador in Tokyo was, and had been for a long 
time, in constant communication with the Japanese Foreign Office on 
the subject, but “there are not going on, either in Tokyo or in Washington, 
negotiations with regard to commercial treaty relations between the two 
countries’. 

The Government had not instructed Mr. Grew on the subject of any 
specific feature of possible future treaty relations; they had repeatedly 
made clear that such matters would depend on developments. He 
concluded: 

“The Government are of course giving attention to every development 
and every fact bearing on relations between the two countries and known 
to them, and are carefully studying all angles of the various problems 
presented.” 

Nov. 27..-Mr. Hull told the press that he was gratified but not surprised 
to find that Mr. Chamberlain in his broadcast should emphasize so 
strongly the idea that “there can be no lasting peace unless there is full 
and lasting trade between nations’, and that “‘only by increased inter- 
change of goods and services can the standard of living be improved”’. 

He went on, ‘‘The trade agreements programme has been developed . . . 
by us in the course of our judgment that it was essential to bring back 
balance and prosperity to American agriculture and industry, and thus to 
enable our farmers to exist satisfactorily and our workers to find steady 
employment. This is our view of the permanent national interest... . 
If our trade policy is again to be determined solely by the short-sighted 
claims of particular interests ... we will fall again into the disorderly 
depression that followed the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 

‘Along with this compelling reason in support of the trade agreements 
programme has also been a belief in the truth of the generally recognized 
judgments expressed by Mr. Chamberlain, as well as by the heads of many 
other Governments, that the re-establishment of mutually beneficial 
international commerce is an essential basis of enduring peace and 
prosperity for all nations.” 

Mr. Hull also told the press that there would not be any formal protest 
to Great Britain against the confiscation of German exports. When the 
war started the United States had made “‘a blanket reservation’’ covering 
all possible infringements of any neutral rights to which they were 
entitled. Any cases of alleged infringement brought to the notice of the 
Government would be examined separately before any decision was taken 
as to whether the British measures came under the reservation. 


U.S.S.R. 
Nov. 14.—The Red Star, referring to the ‘decided rejection’ of the 
Belgo-Dutch appeal by Britain and France, protested against ‘‘French 
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and British attempts to involve neutrals in the war by scaring Belgium 
and Holland with the bogy of German invasion and by inciting Scandj- 
navia and Finland against the Soviet Union’s peaceful policy.” 

It also said that Britain and France were exploiting the Turkish Pag 
in order to force the neutral Balkan countries into a bloc oriented op 
themselves, and attempting to obtain Rumania’s signature to a mutual 
assistance pact. Anglo-French pressure on these and other neutral 
countries was, in fact, an integral part of their plans for spreading the war 
towards other parts of the Continent. This was what the Soviet Union 
was trying to prevent by taking over the defence of neighbouring 
States. 

Japanese reports as to Soviet demands on China. (See China.) 

Nov. 15.—The Moscow radio, in an address accusing Finland’s rulers of 
being backed by Britain, said ‘‘the ruling classes in Finland regard it as a 
crime against the State if anyone points out the necessity of establishing 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union, admits that the Soviet proposals 
are reasonable, or tries to unmask the suspicious game of Britis! 
Imperialists’’. The broad masses, however, desired friendly relations wit) 
the Soviet; therefore the anti-Soviet campaign would fail. 

Broadcast by Lwow radio attacking General Sikorski. (See Poland.| 

Nov. 19.—A dispatch from Helsinki was published in the press com. 
plaining of the military preparations there which, it said, were mor 
intensive than those of the Soviet Union. It suggested that Finland was 
preparing a war, upon the basis of the “insolent slanders’’ that Soviet 
policy was aggressive, infringed Finland’s independence, and violated her 
neutrality. Writings by Finnish staff officers giving optimistic estimates 
of the possibilities of defending the country were described as “‘deliberat 
provocation”. 

The writer considered that the broad masses of the Finnish populatic 
felt that their rulers were playing a dangerous game by working up : 
“war psychosis” against the Soviet. 

Nov. 20.—The conclusion was announced of an agreement on thy 
Mongolian Frontier Commission; also an exchange of views with th 
Japanese which had disclosed “some points of accord” upon the principles 
of a trade treaty. 

Nov. 21.—Izvestia, in an article by the Commander of the Baltic Fleet, 
said that the Soviet demand for a lease of Hangé was vital, and the Soviet 
Fleet was now too large to be crowded into a small, far-away corner in the 
Gulf of Finland. The writer declared that nothing would prevent the Soviet 
Union from establishing a firm peace in the Gulf, adding that ‘th: 
Red banner of the Baltic Fleet is ready at any moment to carry out with 
honour and glory any order by the Communist Party, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and that great leader of nations, Stalin’. 

It also declared that the Finnish Government’s ‘“‘game’’ did not reflect 
the interests of their own nation, but served those which were trying to 
use Finland as a springboard for hostile attempts against the U.S.S.R. 

Articles were also published attacking the Pope—accused of supporting 
Anglo-French imperialism because he wished to restore Poland as an out 
post of Roman Catholicism against Communism—and the British Labour 
Party, which was betraying the working classes by supporting the war. 

Nov. 23.—Pravda, in an article about what it described as the peacé 
movement in Britain and France, said it hoped this would convert th: 
war of nations into a war of classes within the nations. 
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Nov. 23.—Announcement of decision to open trade discussions with 
japan. (See Japan.) 
~ Nov. 26.—It was announced in Moscow that at 3.30 p.m. Finnish 
artillery on the Karelian Isthmus had fired 7 rounds which fell on Soviet 
territory, killing an N.C.O. and 3 men of the Red Army, and wounding 
an officer, an N.C.O., and 7 men. 

M. Molotoff handed a Note to the Finnish Minister demanding that 
Finnish troops should be removed 12 to 15 miles from the frontier, 
pointing out that the Soviet troops had not returned the fire, being under 
strict orders not to allow themselves to be provoked. 

t recalled that during the negotiations the Soviet spokesmen had 
drawn the Finnish delegation’s notice to the grave danger presented by 
the large concentration of Finnish troops in the neighbourhood of Lenin- 
grad. Since this incident the Soviet Government were obliged to conclude 
that the danger existed not only in theory but in fact. They therefore 
suggested the withdrawal of Finnish troops. 

Pravda published a reply to the speech of the Prime Minister of Finland 
headed ““A Clown as Prime Minister’, representing M. Cajander as a 
contortionist in his dealings with facts and as standing on his head when 
he saw Russia challenging the independence of Finland. 

The Finnish Government, it said, was afraid to come out before its 
Parliament, but ‘“M. Cajander readily came out on Thursday and did his 
best to entertain the Finnish bourgeoisie. ... after kowtowing before 
portraits of Russian Tsars with the unctuousness of a born slave he stood 
on his head and threatened the Soviet Union with his foot’’. 

After describing him as a “politician of the far-sighted school of Col. 
Beck and M. Moscicki’’, who would do well to find out how those Polish 
buffoons now felt, it said he would probably soon have an opportunity 
to satisfy himself that it was the present leaders of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania who were far-sighted. Finland was being “‘drawn by provoca- 
tions into a foul and dangerous game’. 

Cajander declared that Finland did not receive instructions from other 
States, but confirmation of her carrying out such instructions had been 
published in the approving comments of his speech in the British imperialist 
press. 

Nov. 27.—The press and wireless, referring to the Note from the 
Finnish Government, declared that the Soviet Union had reached the 
end of its patience, and would be satisfied only with decisive measures. 

The Communist Party began holding demonstrations in night-workers’ 
factories as soon as the Soviet protest was handed to the Finnish Minister 
(on the evening of Nov. 26) and resolutions were passed of a violently 
threatening character. The Finnish Government were described as 
“bandits of capitalism’, guilty of “insolent provocation towards the 
Soviet Union’. It was demanded that “the rapacious bands of Finnish 
kulaks, armed by capitalists, must immediately be removed a respectable 
distance from the Soviet frontier’’. 

M. Cajander and the other ‘‘dregs of capitalist henchmen’’ were given 
the choice of coming to their senses immediately, or “being sent with 
their murderous gang where Beck and Moscicki already are’. 


VATICAN CITY 


Nov. 19.—The radio station broadcast reports of religious persecution 
received from Lwow, stating that churches had been converted into 
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cinemas, and religious education forbidden. The town had been converted 
into a Jewish refugee centre, and 200,000 Jews had already arrived there. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Nov. 14.—The Government issued a decree controlling the production 
and export of minerals in the interests of the defence of the realm. (This 
principally concerned the French-owned De Bor copper mine, and the 
British Trebcha lead and zinc mines.) It provided for the creation of a 
special commissariat, to function as a department of the War Ministry, 
and the Cabinet would decide which enterprises were to be included within 
the scope of its control. 

Nov. 15.—A German financial delegation arrived in Belgrade with the 
object of opening a discussion over the possibility of a refund to Germany 
by Yugoslavia of part of two pre-Great War loans to Serbia and several to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Nov. 18.—Student demonstrations were held in Belgrade owing to 
reports of the closing of Prague University and of the raiding of th 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian colleges there. 

Nov. 24.—Vreme, referring to Count Csaky’s speech, expressed regret 
that it indicated a retrogression in the improvement of relations between 
Hungary and Rumania, which had recently been begun by the good 
offices of Yugoslavia. 
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